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WITHOUT  GLOVES 

Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 

Shall  the  Manufacturer 
Dominate  Retail  Distribution? 

Here’s  an  interesting  letter  from  the  salesmanager 
of  a  large  store  in  the  middle  west.  It  has  to  do  with 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  all  retailers.  The  question 
is,  shall  the  retailer  control  his  own  business  or  hand 
it  over  to  the  nationally-advertising  manufacturers 
and  then  do  as  they  tell  him?  Read  this  letter  and  see 
what  you  think  about  it. 

“Dear  Mr.  Hahn: 

“There  is  a  development  in  manufacturers’  influ¬ 
ence  which  to  my  observation  is  growing,  and  which 
I  believe  should  have  the  attention  of  the  retail  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  country.  This  is  the  practice  among 
manufacturers  of  forcing  selling  plans  upon  the  re¬ 
tailer  which  conflict  with  the  latter’s  policies  and 
which  frequently  are  designed  with  the  manufactur¬ 
ers’  rather  than  the  retailers’  best  interests  in  view. 

“I  will  cite  two  cases  in  point:  One  is  the  Hoover 
Sweeper,  which  recently  decided  that  it  would  like 
to  sell  more  machines  than  the  ordinary  normal  de¬ 
mands  warrant,  and  taking  a  page  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  automobile  industry,  introduced  the  trade- 
in  practice  into  selling  of  vacuum  sweepers.  They 
told  us  of  the  new  sales  quota  exacted  by  the  selling 
organization,  and  requested  our  participation.  The 
Hoover  representatives  fix  the  trade-in  allowance, 
one-half  of  which  is  borne  by  the  Hoover  Company, 
one-fourth  subtracted  from  the  salesman’s  commiss¬ 
ion,  and  one-fourth  absorbed  by  the  store.  The  old 
machine  becomes  the  property  of  the  Hoover  Com¬ 
pany,  which  reconditions  it,  and  sells  it  as  such  for 
bargain  basement  purposes. 


“We  demurred  against  any  suggestion  of  a  further 
cut  in  our  already  insignificant  profit,  and  declined 
to  go  along.  They  pointed  out  to  us  that  all  the  other 
stores  had  agreed  to  the  proposition  and  we  would 
place  ourselves  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  volume,  by 

such  a  position.  K - ’s  took  a  similar  attitude. 

All  the  other  stores  acquiesced. 

“Recently  a  friend  of  mine  was  in  the  market  for 
a  vacuum  sweeper.  He  knew  the  Hoover  as  a  good 
machine  and  because  of  his  acquaintance  with  me, 
decided  to  favor  our  store  with  his  patronage.  He 
called  at  our  Hoover  department  and  asked  what 
allowance  we  made  on  an  old  machine.  The  Hoover 
salesman  inquired  the  make  of  the  machine  and  told 
him  $7.50  on  that  model.  He  bought  a  sweeper. 

“A  couple  of  days  later  a  truck  of  one  of  our  chief 
competitors  drove  up  to  his  door  and  delivered  a 
Hoover  sweeper.  The  man  who  brought  the  machine 
asked  for  his  old  machine,  and  when  he  saw  it  said; 
‘We  can’t  allow  $7.50  on  that  model.  We  can  only 
allow  $2.50.’  My  friend  told  him  that  was  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  told  him  further  that  he  did  not  buy  the 
machine  from  Blank’s  but  from  our  store.  The 
Hoover  man  answered;  ‘That’s  all  right,  it’s  all  the 
same  thing.’  My  friend  refused  the  machine  and 
called  up  a  small  electrical  dealer  and  bought  a  ma¬ 
chine  from  him.  An  hour  or  two  later  the  Hoover 
salesman  in  our  store  called  up  and  told  him  we 
would  allow  him  $7.50  on  the  machine,  that  it  was  a 
different  model  than  he  had  figured  on  but  that  the 
allowance  would  be  all  right.  My  friend  told  him  he 
was  too  late,  that  he  had  purchased  elsewhere.  He 
later  told  me  the  incident  and  expressed  genuine  dis¬ 
appointment  at  our  store’s  handling  of  the  matter, 
not  understanding  the  Hoover  domination  of  the 
situation. 

“On  checking  up  on  the  matter  I  find  this  explana¬ 
tion.  Because  we  have  not  entered  into  this  trade-in 
arrangement,  when  one  of  our  customers  buys  a 
Hoover  in  our  store  and  raises  the  trade-in  question, 
the  salesman  promptly  agrees  to  the  trade-in  and  then 
transfers  the  sale  to  one  of  our  competitors  that  par¬ 
ticipates  in  this  trade-in  arrangement,  so  that  our 
store  furnishes  the  customer  but  some  other  store  gets 
the  sale. 

“If  it  isn’t  to  laugh,  I  have  no  sense  of  humor. 
“Since  then  1  have  heard  of  cases  of  salesmen  call¬ 
ing  at  homes  presenting  a  card  from  K - ’s  and 

when  the  customer  said  ‘I  deal  at  C - ^’s’,  the 

Hoover  salesman  has  said;  ‘That’s  all  right  I  can  sell 

you  the  machine  from  C - ’s  just  the  same.’ 

“My  careful  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  Hoover  Sweeper  is  of  very  little 
consequence  in  our  store,  as  our  volume  is  compara¬ 
tively  small  because  we  are  not  willing  to  indulge  in 
the  demonstrations  and  other  hippodrome  features 
attached  to  the  selling  of  this  type  of  merchandise. 

“I  further  believe  that  if  a  number  of  first  class 
stores  throughout  the  country  were  to  throw  the  mer¬ 
chandise  of  any  manufacturer  who  uses  dictatorial 
methods  out  of  their  stores  in  favor  of  the  product 
of  manufacturers  who  are  willing  to  operate  in  accord- 
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mice  with  the  stores’  policies  it  would  have  a  more 
serious  effect  on  the  item  thrown  out  than  upon 
the  stores.  It  would  only  he  a  matter  of  time  when, 
if  certain  products  could  only  he  obtained  in  the 
cheaper  grades  of  stores  that  these  products  would 
suffer  in  their  standing  and  reputation  with  the  better 
class  of  trade,  and  the  products  which  were  given 
their  place  would  advance  in  public  favor. 

“A  second  case  which  came  up  yesterday  has  direct¬ 
ly  prompted  this  letter.  This  store  has  among  its 
written  policies  a  rule  that  it  will  not  use  catch 
prices,  such  as  98c,  39c,  99c,  49c,  etc.  We  also  have 
a  policy  which  prohibits  us  from  giving  things  away 
or  using  the  term  ‘free’.  Both  of  these  policies  have 
been  steadfastly  observed.  The  Kotex  people,  with 
that  enterprise  which  distinguishes  modern  distribu¬ 
tion,  evolved  a  scheme  of  national  scope  whereby  for 
a  limited  period  the  stores  throughout  the  country 
were  to  sell  two  boxes  of  Kotex  at  98c  and  present  the 
customer  with  a  box  free;  or  they  might  advertise 
them  three  boxes  for  98c. 

“Yesterday  or  the  day  before,  a  special  crew  of 
fifteen  Kotex  representatives,  promoting  this  special 
offer,  descended  upon  our  city.  They  put  their  prop¬ 
osition  up  to  our  buyer,  dangling  before  his  eyes  the 
great  results  achieved  elsewhere,  how  so-and-so  sold 
eight  carloads  and  somebody  else  sold  nine,  and  so 
on.  Also  the  fact  that  everybody  in  our  city  was 
going  into  it.  The  price  concession  was  worked  out 
in  such  a  way  that  the  manufacturer  absorbed  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  cut  during  the  period  of  the  special 
offer.  The  store’s  margin  was  22%  in  a  department 
which  has  an  overhead  of  about  30%.  The  buyer  was 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  opportunity  for  selling 
more  Kotex,  but  hesitated  before  only  one  obstacle, 
namely,  the  three  for  98c — a  figure  taboo  in  this 
store. 

‘‘The  matter  finally  reached  the  Executive  Offices, 
and  the  management  had  to  choose  between  deviating 
from  its  policy  or  being  undersold  by  competition. 

hereupon  the  arguments  waged  strong  pro  and  con. 
The  buyer  and  divisional  merchandise  man  argued 
for  the  unusual  nature  of  the  occasion;  the  fact  that 
this  was  a  one-time  proposition  which  would  never 
be  repeated;  that  no  store  was  big  enough  to  reject 

this  proposition;  that  M - 's  and  other  stores 

which  ordinarily  are  independent  in  such  matters 
went  along  with  this  (this  w'as  the  buyer’s  statement. 
I  did  not  verify  it)  and  so  on.  The  outcome  of  the 
matter  was  that  our  customers  must  now  go  to  cut- 
price  drug  stores  or  elsewhere  if  they  insist  u{K>n 
Kotex.  We  have  eliminated  it  entirely  from  our 
store,  and  in  its  place,  beginning  today,  are  present¬ 
ing  to  our  customers  our  own  private  brand  of  sani¬ 
tary  napkin,  which  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  meets 
every  requirement  of  our  exacting  clientele,  and  is 
available  to  the  customers  regularly  at  a  lower  price 
than  Kotex,  with  a  satisfactory  profit  to  ourselves. 

“These  are  just  two  illustrations  out  of  a  number 
of  cases  which  have  come  to  my  attention,  which 
illustrate  the  manufacturers’  tendency  to  set  up  terms, 
prices,  selling  methods,  etc.,  without  considering  the 
dealers’  interests  sufficiently  in  the  matter,  and  retail¬ 
ers  almost  without  exception  are  submitting  to  these 


arrangements  under  the  belief  that,  ‘We  have  to  do 
it;  everybody  else  is  doing  it.’ 

“The  big  manufacturer  has  only  got  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  other  stores  are  going  in  on  the 
thing  and  it  is  going  to  be  extensively  advertised,  to 
whip  the  dealer  into  line. 

“My  honest  belief  is  that  if  a  number  of  the  larger 
and  more  representative  stores  of  the  country  would 
assert  themselves  more  emphatically  on  these  quest¬ 
ions  and  look  squarely  into  the  sales  methods,  profits, 
terms,  etc.,  of  some  of  these  high-powered  selling 
programs,  and  refuse  admission  to  their  stocks  such 
products  as  would  not  fit  in  with  the  store's  methods 
of  doing  business,  it  would  not  take  long  to  bring 
some  of  the  more  arrogant  of  these  operators  to  their 
senses.  I  also  believe  that  the  failure  of  representa¬ 
tive  distributors  of  the  country  to  place  a  similar 
check  upon  these  methods  will  result  in  the  overrun¬ 
ning  of  business  with  high  pressure  campaigns  which 
are  certainly  not  constructive  nor  contributory  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  whole  business. 

“If  some  merchants  would  check  on  themselves, 
they  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  of  their 
efforts  and  energies  they  are  lending  to  these  so-called 
‘cooperative’  programs  which  have  as  their  objective 
to  get  more  or  less  unknown  products  conspicuously 
before  their  customers,  which,  just  as  soon  as  they 
get  sufficiently  entrenched  in  the  public  mind  (largely 
through  the  retailers’  efforts  and  cooperation)  will 
assume  command  of  the  situation  and  tell  the  dealer 
how  and  under  what  terms  he  will  distribute  the  prod¬ 
uct  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  popularize. 

“The  proposition  seems  to  me  to  be  of  such  import 
and  significance  that  I  think  a  way  should  be  found 
to  get  it  before  the  attention  of  the  merchants  of  the 
country,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  addressing  you. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

46 _ ^ 

*  *  •  •  « 

The  difficulty  here,  of  course,  is  that  when  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  branded  merchandise  has  reached  a  com¬ 
manding  place  he  is  not  concerned  about  individual 
retail  stores,  their  policies,  their  reputations,  their 
individual  ambitions  or  anything  else.  All  he  sees  is 
“distribution”  for  his  products.  The  manufacturer 
plans  to  get  so  much  business  out  of  Boston,  so  much 
out  of  Cleveland,  so  much  out  of  St.  Louis  and  so  on. 
The  Hoover  Company,  for  example,  doesn’t  care 
whether  K’s  or  C’s  or  B’s  sells  the  machine.  It  is 
willing  to  credit  the  sale  to  some  store  in  the  territory 
in  which  the  sale  was  made  and  its  salesmen,  appar¬ 
ently,  are  just  following  the  easiest  course.  The  policy 
of  C’s  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Hoover  Com¬ 
pany’s  plans,  but  it  must  over-ride  that  obstacle.  The 
city  in  which  C’s  is  located  is  all  one  big  store  to  the 
Hoover  folks.  They  have  no  concern  whatever  about 
problems  or  desires  of  the  individual  stores.  What 
they  want  is  distribution  and  they’re  going  to  get  it. 
apparently,  whether  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

That  in  the  getting  of  what  they  want  they  seem¬ 
ingly  have  descended  to  an  ethicless  plane  which  the 
most  conscienceless  retail  faker  would  scarcely  con¬ 
template  is  nothing  to  worry  about. 
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For  something  like  eighteen  years  the  present  writ¬ 
er  has  heen  warning  retailers  that  exactly  what  has 
developed  would  develop  and  the  temptation  to  say 
“I  told  you  so”  is  too  great  to  resist. 

Why  cannot  retailers  recognize  that  whenever  a 
manufacturer  turns  to  the  branding  and  advertising 
of  his  product  his  point  of  view  inevitably  will  under¬ 
go  a  certain  process  of  development  which  will  result 
in  a  conflict  of  interest  between  him  and  the  retailer? 

The  process  may  be  swift  or  slow,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  manufacturer  himself  and  the  speed 
with  whic^  his  product  assumes  a  commanding 
position. 

In  the  beginning  the  manufacturer  is  very  glad  to 
get  distribution  on  whatever  terms  he  can.  The 
opportunity  to  have  his  article  sold  in  representative 
department  stores  is  eagerly  grasped.  His  attitude  is 
friendly  and  cooperative,  the  margin  allowed  for 
retailers  is  ample.  It  must  be  to  attract  the  distribu¬ 
tors  he  needs. 

He  grows.  The  advertising  agencies  tell  him  it  is 
all  due  to  his  advertising,  but  if  he  faces  facts  he 
knows  that  it  is  also  largely  due  to  the  retailers  who 
have  displayed  and  pushed  his  product.  Thousands 
of  retailers,  large  and  small,  have  used  their  own 
standing  in  the  community,  their  good  will,  to  make 
possible  the  good  will  of  the  manufacturer’s  brand. 

As  his  success  grows,  however,  it  is  natural  for  him 
to  feel  the  importance  of  his  own  undertaking  and 
from  this  develops  inevitably  a  point  of  view  which 
cannot  do  other  than  destroy  the  friendly  entente 
which  formerly  existed  between  him  and  the  retailer, 
for  he  comes  to  feel  somewhat  after  this  wise:  “1  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  this  product;  I  made  it;  1  created 
the  demand  by  my  advertising.  When  the  article 
leaves  my  hands  it  is  finished.  W  hat  does  the  retailer 
do?  He  adds  nothing  to  it.  He  merely  turns  it  over 
to  the  customer  that  has  been  created  by  my  a^lvertis- 
ing,  and  for  this  he  gets  a  big  margin.” 

Few  manufacturers  of  advertised  articles  apparent¬ 
ly  know  that  advertising  alone  does  not  sell  goods. 

Few  manufacturers  recognize  that  retailers  by  years 
of  intelligent  study  of  and  fair  dealing  in  their  com¬ 
munities  have  developed  customers  to  whom  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  name  and  the  retailer's  word  mean  more  than 
the  name  and  the  advertising  of  the  manufacturer. 

If  anyone  doubts  this  and  has  the  funds  and  the 
appetite  for  an  experiment  let  him  advertise  a  new 
product  in  any  city  and  arrange  to  have  the  leading 
retailers  tell  their  customers  who  come  to  inquire 
about  the  thing  advertised  that  it  is  not  a  good  article 
and  see  how  many  sales  will  be  made  by  the  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  another  city  let  him  advertise  the  same  article 
and  arrange  to  have  retailers  speak  well  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  see  if  and  how  the  results  in  the  two  cities 
will  differ. 

4  «  «  *  « 

Manufacturer  and  retailer  are  both  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  consumer.  Both  must  depend  for  their 
success  on  their  ability  to  sell  their  merchandise  and, 
theoretically  at  least,  there  is  every  reason  why  they 
shoiild  develop  all  proper  cooperation  in  the  interest 
of  efficient  and  economical  distribution. 


Unfortunately,  however,  we  are  facing  an  entirely 
different  type  of  manufacturer  when  we  deal  with  the 
large  national  advertiser. 

In  place  of  the  manufacturer  we  formerly  have 
known,  the  one  who  builds  friendly  and  considerate 
relations  with  the  retailers,  who  looks  to  retailers  for 
information  and  advice  in  the  matter  of  what  to  make 
and  how  to  sell  it,  today  we  have  the  great  impersonal 
type  of  manufacturing  enterprise  relying  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  counsel  of  the  advertising  agency  and 
the  sales  expert  and  employing  a  salesmanager  who 
can  see  only  the  need  of  getting  the  last  penny  of 
the  sales  quota. 

This  type  of  manufacturer  no  longer  cares  for  the 
experience  and  information  of  the  retailer.  His  prod¬ 
uct  has  acquired  a  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  thanks  to  national  advertising  and  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  thousands  of  retail  dealers,  where  his  high- 
pressure  experts  convince  him  that  the  retailer  must 
carry  his  line  and  hence  his  changes  in  prices,  mar¬ 
gins  and  selling  plans  go  to  the  retailer  in  the  form  of 
royal  edicts.  If  the  retailer  doesn’t  like  it,  who  cares? 
Put  it  over  anyway. 

If  the  nationally-advertising  manufacturers  gener¬ 
ally  actually  possessed  the  degree  of  power  that  they 
think  they  do  then  it  would  be  an  entire  waste  of 
time  for  anyone  to  read  what  has  here  been  written. 
A  few  perhaps  have  attained  to  something  like  the 
dominating  position  they  believe  they  occupy. 

All  the  others  hold  their  dominance  purely  because 
retailers  are  too  stupid  and  too  scattered  and  too  timid 
to  put  them  back  in  the  place  where  they  belong. 

•  •  •  «  • 

Perhaps  it  is  easy  for  any  individual  who  has 
attained  a  swift  success  to  fall  a  victim  of  that  most 
destructive  of  maladies,  megalomania,  and  to  suffer 
from  delusions  of  grandeur. 

Many  of  the  nationally-advertising  manufacturers 
have  such  visions  and,  in  a  way,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  them. 

They  may  be  forgiven  for  what  is  perhaps  a  too- 
ready  disposition  to  believe  their  products  the  best 
in  the  world  but  they  go  too  far  when  they  insist 
that  their  goods  shall  be  the  only  ones  in  the  world. 

To  insist  that  retailers  who  carry  their  line  shall 
carry  no  other  is  ridiculous  and  frequently  against 
their  own  best  interests. 

One  of  the  worst  examples  of  this  absolute  intoler¬ 
ance  of  competition  is  the  circular  which  the  Kotex 
people  have  been  packing  in  their  goods. 

1  his  tells  the  consumer  in  just  about  so  many  words 
that  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  consideration  but 
Kotex  and  that  retailers  who  offer  anything  else 
are  unmitigated  scoundrels  who  are  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  health  and  well-being  of  their  customers  for 
a  few  cents  of  added  profit. 

And  yet  thousands  of  retailers,  many  of  whom  have 
been  offering  competing  lines  as  well,  have  been 
turning  over  packages  of  Kotex  to  their  customers 
with  the  circular  inside  solemnly  assuring  them  upon 
the  word  of  the  manufacturer  tbat  they,  the  retailers, 
are  unprincipled  knaves. 

Isn’t  it  about  time  for  retail  merchants  to  stop  and 
check  up  a  bit  on  what  these  manufacturers  with  the 
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will  to  dominate  are  doing  to  the  prestige  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  the  good  will,  of  their  stores? 

*  «  »  «  « 

We  helieve  the  relationship  between  manufacturer 
and  retailer  should  be  friendly  and  helpful  and  based 
on  mutual  consideration  and  interest. 

We  believe  that  he  does  a  disservice  to  producer, 
distributor  and  consumer  alike  who  unnecessarily 
drives  a  wedge  of  misunderstanding  between  manu¬ 
facturer  and  retailer. 

But  we  refuse  to  believe  that  friendly  accord  be¬ 
tween  the  two  should  be  promoted  at  the  cost  of  the 
independence  of  the  retailer  and  his  right  to  make 
his  own  plans  and  his  own  policies  for  his  own 
business. 

Think  about  that  a  bit. 

•  •  «  •  « 

The  salesmanager  whose  long  letter  we  have  in¬ 
cluded  above  very  pertinently  says: 

“If  some  merchants  would  check  on  them¬ 
selves,  they  would  be  surprised  to  find  how 
much  of  their  efforts  and  energies  they  are 
lending  to  these  so-called  ‘cooperative’  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  as  their  objective  to  get 
more  or  less  unknown  products  conspicuous¬ 
ly  before  their  customers,  which  just  as  soon 
as  they  get  sufficiently  entrenched  in  the 
public  mind  (largely  through  the  retailers’ 
efforts  and  cooperation),  will  assume  com¬ 
mand  of  the  situation  and  tell  the  dealer  how 
and  under  what  terms  he  will  distribute  the 
product  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  popu¬ 
larize.” 

Here  is  a  good  suggestion;  try  checking  up  on 
your  own  store  and  see  what  the  situation  is. 

If  it  is  all  right  you  should  be  glad  to  know  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  reaching,  or  have 
passed,  the  limit  of  safety  in  your  subservience  to  the 
royal  edicts  which  come  to  retailers  large  and  small 
from  the  great  minds  which  direct  the  distribution  of 
the  manufacturers  of  branded  things,  you  certainly 
should  want  to  know  that. 

Try  it.  Check  up  on  yourself! 

«  *  «  *  * 

Also  we  suggest  that  you  keep  it  in  mind  that  the 
plain  ordinary  consumer  nowadays  is  being  told  a 
great  deal  about  branded  goods,  all  of  which  is  not 
creditable. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  book  by  Stuart  Chase 
and  F.  J.  Schlink,  “Your  Money’s  Worth”  and  books 
and  articles  by  a  number  of  others. 

Read  them. 

Y  our  customers  may  be  reading  them  and  too  much 
of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  your  store  to  push  these 
branded  lines  may  seem  to  those  customers  a  lack 
of  consideration  for  the  consumer’s  best  interests. 
Who  can  tell? 

*  »  «  *  * 

Still  another  point;  why  not  make  a  survey  in  your 
store  to  determine  whether  the  branded  articles  are 
paying  their  own  way  wdth  you? 

Why  not  tabulate  by  departments  the  branded 


lines  you  carry  and  figure  your  margin  on  each  and 
then  compare  these  margins  with  your  required  mark¬ 
ups  in  the  departments  in  which  they  are  sold? 

Likewise  figure  out  those  less  tangible  but  very  im¬ 
portant  costs  which  you  are  obliged  to  pay  for  brand¬ 
ed  merchandise  in  the  form  of  a  continuously  relax¬ 
ing  control  of  your  own  business. 


Remove  the  Irritations 

Probably  there  is  not  a  retailer  in  the  United 
States  who  has  not  the  ambition  to  make  his  store  one 
in  which  his  customers  can  shop  with  the  most  con¬ 
venience. 

Certainly  any  retailer  will  tell  you  he  is  always 
interested  in  anything  which  will  give  him  a  clear 
index  to  what  the  public  thinks  of  his  store,  its  ser¬ 
vice  and  his  policies. 

They  are  sincere  in  that  expression  because  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  consumer’s  wants  is  the  first  step  in  the 
process  of  satisfying  those  wants  at  a  profit. 

Tremendous  strides  have  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  providing  the  most  favorable  auspices  and  atmos¬ 
phere  for  the  business  of  selling  goods  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Great  buildings  have  been  erected.  Beautiful 
fixtures  have  been  installed.  Large  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise  have  been  assembled.  Pleasant  and  inter¬ 
esting  news  bulletins,  in  the  form  of  the  daily  adver¬ 
tising,  have  been  created.  Salesforces  have  been  in¬ 
telligently  trained.  Credit  facilities  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  and  the  goods  will  be  delivered  anywhere,  at 
any  time. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  desired! 

And  yet,  why  is  it  that  in  all  stores  there  are  so 
many  apparently  inevitable  opportunities  for  friction 
between  the  store  and  the  customer? 

Here,  of  course,  is  the  gauge  of  the  store. 

The  store  in  which  the  possibilities  of  irritation  are 
reduced  to  the  smallest  minimum  is  the  best  store, 
and  others  ‘are  good  or  bad  in  the  degree  in  which 
the  proportion  of  irritations  increases. 

We  know  of  one  store,  and  it  is  an  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  store  at  that,  which  in  our  minds  we  have 
dubbed  “the  store  of  a  million  irritations”. 

Frequently  the  irritation  has  to  do  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Customers  take  the  trouble  to  journey  to  one  of 
its  departments  and  wait  for  service  only  to  find  that 
the  thing  which  they  have  the  right  to  expect  to  find 
there  is  “out  of  stock”.  What’s  the  answer?  Poor 
stock  keeping;  running  too  close  to  the  wind.  The 
salesperson’s  regret  does  not  satisfy  the  customer  who 
is  obliged  to  take  something  else  or  journey  to  some 
competing  store. 

Sometimes  the  irritation  is  over  a  size.  Again  the 
customer  has  taken  the  trouble  to  come  to  the  depart¬ 
ment,  may  even  have  examined  the  goods  and  found 
them  satisfactory  but  when  the  matter  of  size  is  raised 
the  store  has  every  size  but  the  one  wanted.  Bad 
stock  work  again. 

Often  the  irritation  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
store  has  established  certain  methods  or  policies 
which  seem  good  to  it  but  which  customers  never  will 
be  brought  to  understand.  It  may  be  the  placing  of  a 
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department  or  the  separation  of  merchandise  which 
in  the  customer's  mind  is  related,  hut  it  means  the 
wasting  of  time  and  energy  hy  the  customer  if  she 
wants  to  deal  with  that  store. 

Sometimes  the  irritation  is  over  the  placing  of  a 
service  department  at  some  point  remote  from  the  de¬ 
partment  in  which  the  merchandise  is  sold. 

Frequently  the  dissatisfaction  springs  from  what 
seems  to  the  customer  a  needlessly  complicated  and 
difficult  system  of  allowing  exchanges  or  refunds. 

Sometimes  the  irritation  grows  out  of  stupidity  on 
the  part  of  the  store’s  employees,  improperly  instruct¬ 
ed  salespeople,  lack  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  ele¬ 
vator  operators,  etc. 

Irritations  can  spring  from  countless  things  and  to 
say  they  are  all  present  in  the  store  of  which  we 
write  is  not  to  condemn  that  particular  store  but 
rather  perhaps  to  show  that  any  business  as  it  grows 
larger  is  natural  heir  to  all  these  difficulties. 


These  things  are  important,  more  important  than 
even  the  most  alert  merchant  perhaps  realizes. 

They  should  be  studied  carefully  and  at  the  outset 
should  be  divided  into  two  groups; 

1 —  Those  irritations  which  grow  out  of  poli¬ 
cies  and  methods  which  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  for  the  convenience  of  the  store  instead 
of  the  customer,  and 

2 —  Those  which  spring  from  the  more  or 
less  inevitable  occasional  breakdown  of 
the  store's  system  and  personnel. 

It  is  with  the  former,  we  believe,  that  management 
should  most  seriously  concern  itself  because  this 
group  of  irritations  demands  a  change  of  conception 
on  the  part  of  management  itself. 

When  some  question  of  policy  or  method  or  layout 
is  being  considered  it  sometimes  seems  not  very  un¬ 
reasonable  to  settle  it  in  a  way  which  calls  for  what 
appears  at  this  time  a  slight  inconvenience  to  the 
customer. 


We  should  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  viewing  this 
from  our  own  side  instead  of  from  the  customer’s 
and  that  what  seems  to  us  only  an  insignificant  point 
of  friction  is  going  to  be  multiplied  thousands  of 
times  as  customers  are  obliged  to  follow  the  path  we 
have  plotted. 

Why  not  regard  the  flow  of  trade  through  the  store 
just  as  we  would  regard  the  flow  of  water,  or  oil,  or 
gas,  or  heat,  through  a  pipe?  We  know  that  if  we 
want  the  smoothest,  freest  flow  of  any  of  these  we 
must  make  the  pipe  smooth  and  straight  and  that  for 
every  bend  and  obstruction  we  put  in  the  way  there 
is  going  to  be  friction  and  delay  and  lost  power. 

It  is  just  the  same  in  a  store. 

If  there  is  nothing  to  impede  the  flow  of  trade, 
business  is  done  quickly  and  smoothly  and  success¬ 
fully. 

Where  there  are  obstacles  and  irritations,  even 
though  each  in  itself  may  seem  small  and  insignifi¬ 
cant,  there  are  lost  sales  and  lost  customers  and  gen¬ 
eral  dissatisfaction. 

And  what  is  more,  the  rapid  growth  of  our  business 
should  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  need  of  straightening 
the  pipe  line  and  removing  the  scale  and  the  crust 
from  the  inside. 

This  is  a  year  which  retailers  face  with  no  very 
strong  conviction  that  it  will  prove  record-breaking 
for  volume  and  profits. 

The  year  promises  ample  for  those  who  can  do  their 
jobs  a  bit  better  than  they  were  ever  done  before. 

That  is  why  we  suggest  that  it  will  pay  every  re¬ 
tailer  to  give  the  most  serious  thought  to  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  removing  as  many  as  possible  of  the  causes  of 
irritation  which  exist  in  his  store. 

Probably  there  always  will  be  causes  for  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  in  every  store  but  they  could  and  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  with  a  little  more  earnest  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  management  to  see  things  as  the 
public  sees  them. 


/(L 


Stores  Warned  Against  Forger  Who  Is 
Faking  Checks  of  Army  Officers 

The  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Sixth  Corps  Area, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  advises  us  of  a  forger  whose  bad  checks 
prolmbly  will  find  their  way  into  department  stores 
sooner  or  later,  if  they  have  not  done  so  already.  The 
letter  follows: 

“A  well  dressed  man.  age  about  30  years,  height  5 
feet  6  or  7  inches,  high  cheek  bones,  dark  hair,  and 
weighing  about  150  pounds,  has  been  forging  checks, 
using  the  names  of  army  officers  in  these  forgeries. 
Checks  forged  so  far  have  been  for  $37.40  and  have 
been  written  with  protectograph. 

“This  man  has  operated  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  using  the 
name  of  Roy  Duvell,  and  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  using  the 
name  of  Roy  Delcher,  and  undoubtedly  will  move  to 
other  posts  and  stations. 

“The  method  of  operation  is  for  him  to  present  a 
forged  check,  presumably  signed  by  an  army  officer, 
and  drawn  in  his  favor.  He  asks  some  officer  to  en¬ 
dorse  it  or  cash  it  for  him.  He  has  w'orked  this  trick 


successfully  in  Chicago  and  Detroit  and  is  presumably 
moving  East. 

“He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Army  and 
knows  the  names  of  many  officers  on  duty  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  believed  that  he  is  either  a  deserter 
or  has  recently  received  a  discharge  from  the  Army." 

This  information  should  be  given  to  the  projier 
jteople  in  your  store  and  orders  given  to  watch  for  such 
checks. 


Offers  Used  Cash  Register  For  Sale 

A  memlter  in  Pennsylvania  offers  for  sale  the  fol¬ 
lowing  equipment :  One  six-drawer  National  Cash  Reg¬ 
ister,  good  as  new,  original  cost  $850 ;  electrically  oper¬ 
ated,  cash  slip  or  receipt  given;  5  feet  4  inches  high: 
mahogany  finish ;  each  drawer  with  metal  liner.  .Any 
member  who  is  interested  in  securing  this  register 
should  communicate  with  The  Bulletin,  NRDGA, 
225  West  .34th  Street,  New  York,  and  he  will  he  put 
in  touch  with  the  Pennsvlvania  store. 
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Vital  Program  for  Annual  Convention 

Association  and  Its  Groups  Completing  Last  Details  for 
Great  Gathering  of  Retailers  in  New  York,  February  6-10 


VERYTHING’S  chang¬ 
ing!  A  ntw  America  is 
in  the  making !  These 
are  not  lurid  catch-phrases, 
hut  simple  statements  of 
phenomena  which  are  exer¬ 
cising  tremendous  influences 
on  our  whole  business  struc¬ 
ture  and  i>articularly  ujxjn 
the  retail  distributor. 

The  17th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Cioods  Association,  with 
the  keynote  “Adapting  Re¬ 
tailing  to  Changing  Condi¬ 
tions”,  acknowledges  the  vi¬ 
tal  im]K)rtance  of  the  changes 
through  which  we  are  passing 
and  will  give  expression  to 
the  new  developments  and  the 
steps  successful  merchants 
are  taking  to  meet  them. 

This  burning  keynote  and 
the  program  promise  to  make 
this  the  best  of  all  the  splen¬ 
did  conventions  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
has  held.  Every  merchant 
and  every  store  executive 
who  is  alert  to  the  problem  of  adapting  his  business  and 
his  methods  to  the  new  conditions  will  be  there  if  it  is 
|)ossible  for  him  to  come. 

Details  of  Program 

If  these  details  have  slipped  your  mind,  put  them 
down  at  once : 

17th  Annual  Convention 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
February  6,  7,  8,  9, 10 — Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 

I'he  full  convention  program  covering  lx)th  General 
and  Group  sessions  w’iil  reach  you  by  mail  in  a  few  days. 
A  few  of  the  outstanding  details  are  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs  so  that  you  may  have  an  idea  of 
what  a  feast  is  being  prepared  for  you. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Association  will  have  its 
Annual  Dinner  and  Meeting  on  Monday  evening,  Feb¬ 
ruary  6th.  Plans  are  under  way  for  a  most  unusual 
setting  for*  the  dinner,  which  will  provide  a  novel  ex- 
l)erience  for  all  who  attend.  The  arrangements  will  l)e 
announced  as  soon  as  they  are  definitely  settled. 

General  Sessions  open  on  Tuesday  morning  at  Hotel 
Pennsylvania.  President  Hudson  will  make  the  opening 
address  and  he  will  be  followed  by  Lew  Hahn,  Manag¬ 
ing  Director,  who  will  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Association  and  discuss  some  of  the  major  problems  of 
the  craft.  Association  committees  will  make  short  re- 
l)orts  and  C.  B.  Clark,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  will  give 


a  digest  of  the  Federal  Taxa¬ 
tion  situation. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  man  cf 
national  prominence  will  de¬ 
liver  the  keynote  address, 
“A  d  a  p  t  i  n  g  Retailing  to 
Changing  Conditions”.  This 
theme  will  be  amplified  from 
several  angles  and  still  an¬ 
other  speaker  will  outline  the 
highspots  in  the  National 
business  situation  which  af¬ 
fect  retail  merchants. 

The  Annual  Smoker  occurs 
on  Tuesday  evening.  The 
featured  address  will  l)e  on 
"Measuring  Consumers’ 
Wants”,  an  outstanding  prob¬ 
lem  brought  about  by  new- 
day  conditions.  The  speaker 
is  recognized  as  the  leader  in 
this  field  of  investigation. 
Following  his  talk,  there  will 
be  the  usual  Question  Box 
discussion  in  which  all  dele¬ 
gates  will  take  part. 

Meetings  of  the  Groups 

The  Convention  is  turned 
over  to  the  Associate  Groups  on  Wednesday  morning. 
Six  meetings  are  scheduled  and  their  programs  are  in¬ 
tensely  interesting.  The  Store  Managers’  Division  fea¬ 
tures  “Waye  and  Means  of  Increasing  Production”, 
hy  Dr.  Harlow  Person,  Mng.  Dir.,  The  Taylor  Society, 
and  “Application  of  Scientific  Management  to  Non- 
Industrial  Work”,  by  an  officer  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Co.  The  Sales  Promotion  Division  program  includes 
“How  the  Department  Store  Looks  from. the  Outside”, 
by  Mrs.  Ernest  Strong,  President,  Long  Island  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Women’s  Qubs,  and  “A  Psychologist  Goes 
Shopping”,  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Gilbreth. 

The  feature  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  program 
Wednesday  morning  is  an  address  on  Chain  Store  Oper¬ 
ating  Methods  by  E.  C.  Sams,  President,  J.  C.  Penney 
Co.  The  Personnel  Group  will  discuss  “Costs  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department  Organizations  in  Different  Size 
Stores”  and  “Use  of  Outside  Agencies  in  Training 
Salespeople”.  The  Traffic  Group  program  deals  with 
various  phases  of  the  Packing  problem  and  the  Import 
Managers’  Group  will  take  up  Landed  Costs  of  Import¬ 
ed  Merchandise. 

The  Groups  will  continue  in  the  afternoon  of  Wed¬ 
nesday  with  programs  as  vitally  interesting  as  those 
of  the  morning.  The  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 
holds  its  first  session  in  the  afternoon  with  several 
topics  of  paramount  importance  to  merchandise  men, 
buyers  and  store  owners. 

A  new  feature  is  scheduled  for  Wednesday  evening. 


Make  Your  Arrangements  Now! 

Attendance  at  our  Annual  Convention 
has  grown  steadily  each  year.  All  rec-  I 
ords  were  broken  last  February  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  more  re¬ 
tailers  than  ever  will  be  brought  to  the 
sessions  by  this  year's  arresting  program 
and  keynote.  We  urge,  therefore,  that 
our  members  make  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  at  once  for  their  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  in  coming  to  the  convention. 
Railroad  and  hotel  reservations  should 
be  made  without  delay — don't  forget  to 
secure  the  reduced  fare  certificate!  Send 
in  your  orders  for  seats  at  the  Banquet  \ 
and  the  Friday  Business  Luncheon!  And 
last  of  all,  plan  to  send  enough  of  your  \ 
principal  executives  to  cover  all  the 
sessions  so  that  you  can  have  a  meeting 
of  your  own  when  you  get  home,  to  re¬ 
view  the  convention  and  impress  upon 
your  organization  the  new  ideas  it  has 
given  you.  I 
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There  will  be  a  joint  session  of  the  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
gers’  Group  and  Controllers’  Congress  at  which  two  of 
the  outstanding  problems  of  the  moment  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed.  The  first  is  “Markdowns”,  with  Gor¬ 
don  K.  Creighton,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  as  the 
featured  speaker,  and  a  free  discussion  afterward.  The 
other  topic  is  “Unit  Stock  Control’’.  There’s  a  program 
everyone  will  want  to  hear  and  take  part  in. 

Markdowns  and  Unit  Control 

A  feature  of  the  Thursday  morning  Group  meetings 
will  be  a  joint  session  of  the  Store  Managers,  Sales 
Promotion  and  Personnel  Groups.  Homer  Buckley, 
President,  Buckley,  Dement  &  Co.,  Chicago,  will  be  one 
of  the  speakers  with  the  Convention  keynote  as  his 
topic.  The  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  and  the 
new  Bureau  of  Costume  Art  will  hold  joint  session  that 
morning  to  discuss  Lord  &  Taylor’s  new  plan  for 
Merchandising  Piece  Goods  and  to  consider  the  progam 
of  the  Costume  Art  Bureau  for  Merchandising  and  Pro¬ 
moting  the  Sales  of  Piece  Goods.  There  will  be  a  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  speakers  on  these  subjects. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  Controllers’  Congress  will 
feature  the  “Development  of  Management  and  Control 
in  the  Past  Ten  Years’’.  The  Traffic  Group  will  discuss 
“Warehousing”  and  the  Import  Managers,  “Import 
Procedure”. 

Thursday  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  one  big  meet¬ 
ing  of  all  the  Groups  to  bring  to  a  focus  their  discuss¬ 


ions  of  the  keynote  problem.  There  will  be  four  speak¬ 
ers,  one  each  on  the  application  of  th  keynote  to  Mer¬ 
chandising,  Sales  Promotion,  Store  Management  and 
Control.  The  speakers  will  digest  the  discussions  that 
have  taken  place  in  previous  Group  sessions,  presenting 
the  highspots  of  the  various  sessions  so  that  all  delegates 
will  get  the  benefit  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
meetings  that  have  gone  before. 

Fine  Banquet  Program 

The  Annual  Banquet  will  be  held  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing.  As  previously  announced,  the  program  will  be 
short  and  very  worth  while.  There  will  be  only  two 
speakers.  The  principal  address  will  be  delivered  by 
Hon.  A.  Harry  Moore,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  a 
splendid  speaker.  When  this  short  program  is  completed 
and  the  new  officers  and  directors  of  the  Association 
have  been  announced,  the  ballroom  will  be  cleared  for 
dancing. 

On  Friday  morning  the  delegates  again  will  gather 
in  General  Sessions  to  hear  addresses  on  the  keynote 
topic.  The  closing  event  of  the  Convention  will  be  the 
Luncheon  at  noon  on  Friday.  There  will  be  two  ex¬ 
ceptionally  interesting  addresses.  Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom 
will  speak  on  the  “Economics  of  Fashion”,  a  problem 
on  which  he  has  been  working  for  years.  Eileen  Cum¬ 
mings,  Stylist  of  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  will 
speak  on  “Merchandising  Style  to  the  Public. 

There  is  enough  detail  here  to  give  you  a  picture  of 
the  Convention.  The  complete  program  gives  certain 


Mail  This  Reservation  NOW- 


I  Will  Attend  the 

SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
of  the 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

At  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 

Reserve  .  places  for  me  at  THE  BANQUET,  February  9th,  at  $6.00  per  plat*. 

My  check  is  attached. 


Signed 


Firm 


City 


State 


YOVR  OWN  PARTY 

Each  table  seats  ten  persons.  It’s  a  fine  idea 
to  reserve  a  whole  table  for  your  own  group. 


DON'T  DELAY 

The  most  desirable  tables  go  early.  Send  this  coupon  at  once  to  the 
Natioml  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  IV.  34th  St.,  New  York 
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assurance  that  there  will  not  a  dull  spot  from  the  mo-  tables  at  the  Annual  Banquet.  A  large  number  of  re- 
inent  the  sessions  open  until  they  close  on  hTiday  after-  quests  for  tables  already  has  been  received,  but  many 
noon.  good  locations  are  still  available.  Do  not  wait  until  the 

All  space  in  the  Educational  Exhibit  of  Store  Service  last  moment.  This  Banquet  is  going  to  be  good — just 
an<l  Equipment  has  l)een  sold  and  additional  Iwoths  the  right  length  program  and  top  notch  talkers  to  listen 
have  been  improvised  for  exhibitors  in  every  possible  to.  a  fine  dinner  and  real  dance  music  afterward  to 
corner.  A  new  and  tremendously  interesting  feature  make  your  feet  move  by  themselves, 
will  be  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  .\utomobile  Trucks  Watch  for  the  complete  program  in  the  mail  within 
for  the  delivery  department  which  will  be  staged  in  the  a  few  days  and  read  President  Hudson’s  fine  message 
Main  Lobby  of  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  A  number  of  the  which  accompanies  it.  This  Convention  is  too  important 
leading  makers  have  taken  space  and  will  show  their  for  you  to  miss.  And  by  all  means  release  as  many  as 
newest  trucks  and  chassis.  possible  of  your  executives  so  that  all  the  sessions  can 

W'e  urge  that  our  memljers  mail  in  their  orders  for  be  covered  and  reported  on  when  you  get  back  home. 


Reduced  Railway  Fares  for  Qualified  Convention  Delegates 


j^L’BSTANTIAL  REDUCTIONS  in  railroad  fares 
tor  round  trips  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
New  York  will  be  accorded  to  all  qualified  delegates 
to  the  17th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Febru¬ 
ary  6th  to  10th.  Our  memljers  will  welcome  the  worth¬ 
while  saving  which  the  renewal  of  this  privilege  makes 
possible.  It  provides  round  trip  fare  at  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  one  way  rate. 

\’ery  rigid  rules  governing  Reduced  Railway  Fares 
for  delegates  to  the  convention  have  l)een  laid  down 
by  the  various  passenger  associations.  To  secure  this 
substantial  saving,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to'  be 
officially  appointed  as  delegate. 

Those  Eligible 

Individuals  qualified  to  sign  the  official  signature  of 
Member  Finns  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  and  Members  of  Record  of  our  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division,  Controllers’  Congress,  Store  Mana¬ 
gers’  Division,  Merchandise  Managers’  Group,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group,  Traffic  Group,  Import  Managers’  Group 
and  Retail  Delivery  Association  will  be  eligible  to  have 
their  certificates  validated  for  reduced  fare. 

The  Railways  will  NOT  validate  Redueed  Fare 
Certificates  for  BLTYERS. 

In  order  for  any  other  individual  connected  with 
a  member  store  to  secure  reduced  fare  privileges,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  be  desigtiated  a  Delegate  oz’er  the 
official  signature  of  the  Member  Store.  We  urge  that 
lists  of  all  Delegates  from  your  store  be  sent  to  Asso¬ 
ciation  headquarters  well  in  advance  of  the  opening  of 
the  convention. 

How  to  Get  Reduction 

The  procedure  for  securing  the  reduced  fare  privi¬ 
lege  after  appointment  of  Delegates  is  simple.  Go  to 
your  local  railroad  ticket  office  and  buy  a  regular  fare 
one-u<a\  ticket  to  New  York.  Ask  the  agent  for  a 
certificate  for  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention.  If  your  local  agent  does  not  have 
Certificates,  he  will  tell  you  where  you  can  get  them. 
Unless  you  get  the  Certificate,  reduced  fare  will  not 
be  allowed. 

There  are  definite  and  strict  limitations  upon  the 
dates  these  tickets  must  be  used  for  the  going  trip  and 
upon  the  length  of  time  you  may  remain  in  New  York 
before  starting  on  the  return  journey.  The  dates  on 


which  the  sale  of  tickets  begins  and  the  final  date  for 
starting  the  return  journey  follow : 

Time  Limit  on  Tickets 
Trunk  Line  Association 

(j«iing — February  2  Return — February  14 

A't’Tt'  England  Passenger  Association 
Going — February  2  Return — F'ebruary  14 

Soutlnvestern  Passenger  Association 
(ioing— February  2  Return— February  14 

Southezi’estern  Passenger  Association 
Steamship  Lines 

(ioing — January  25  Return — February  14 

Railroads 

tiding — January  31  Return — February  14 

T ranscontinental  Passenger  Association 
Western  Passenger  Association 
tiding — January  27  (Extreme  West)  Return — February  14 

Going — F'ebruary  1  (t)ther  Points)  Return — February  14 

Central  Passenger  Association 
tiding — February  2  Return — February  14 

Canadian  Passenger  Association 
tiding — February  2  Return — February  14 

Validation 

Your  Certificate  must  be  validated  before  it  can  be 
used  to  purchase  the  return  ticket  at  half  fare.  The 
Validation  Officer  will  Ite  on  duty  at  Convention 
Headquarters  in  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  8-9. 
Certificates  should  be  presented  a  soon  after  arrival 
as  possible  and  must  be  left  with  the  Validation  Officer 
long  enough  to  be  checked  with  the  official  record  of 
Delegates.  Delegates  are  requested  to  attend  to  valida¬ 
tion  before  and  after  the  daily  convention  sessions  only. 

After  the  Certificate  has  been  validated,  it  must  be 
presented  to  the  ticket  agent  at  New  York  from  whom 
you  buy  your  return  ticket.  If  the  Certificate  has  been 
validated  properly,  you  will  be  sold  a  ticket  for  the 
return  trip  at  one-half  the  usual  one-way  fare. 

Our  members  are  earnestly  requested  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  these  rules  and  observe  them  to  the 
letter.  In  no  other  way  can  they  be  assured  of  receiving 
the  reduced  fare  privilege.  Attempts  to  violate  the  r^-' 
Illations  are  likely  to  result  in  permanent  revocation* 
of  our  right  to  secure  such  reductions  for  dele^tes  to 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  conventions. 

Don’t  neglect  to  send  your  list  of  delegates  to  the 
Association  before  the  convention  sessions  open. 
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The  Merchandiser 


Modern  Settings  for  Style  Display 

The  New  Art.  When  It  Is  Expressed  in  Simple  Terms,  Is 
Finely  Suited  to  the  Display  of  Fashion  Merchandise 


By  Orace  Ely,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


AX  UNDERSTANDING  and  intelligent  use  of 
"Modern  art”  in  the  display  of  style  merchandise 
can  do  much  to  give  it  the  proper  prestige.  Style 
merchandise  is  necessarily  the  newest  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  merchandise  to  be  presented  to  the  public,  ft. 
therefore,  deserves  the  most  modern  and  attractive  set¬ 
ting  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  display  department  to 
achieve. 

So-called  “modern  art”  has  been  used  and  abused  in 
display  since  the  1925  Exposition  of  Modern  Decorative 
and  Industrial  Arts  in  Paris.  It  is  the  unavoidable  fate 
of  innovations  to  be  ridiculed.  The  first  automoI)ilt. 
the  first  aeroplane,  the  first  trans-atlantic  flight  all  re¬ 
ceived  their  share  of  public  joshing.  Now  “modern 
art”  gets  the  same  and  will  continue  to  until  it  proves 
its  worth  in  everyday  life. 


Modern  treatment  of  French  doors  in  "  Fen  turns  ”  shop,  IFann- 
makers.  Transoms  of  ground  glass,  enamel  paint  and  white 
glass.  Rodier  curtains  of  embroidered  voile  and  geometrically 
patterned  damask  Tiered  table  of  hollow  metal  tubing. 


The  uninitiated  layman,  or  displayman,  thinks  of 
“modern  art”  in  terms  of  angle>,  shocking  differences 
in  line  direction,  and  daring  color  combinations.  When 
the  modern  movement  is  thus  misunderstood  and  mis¬ 
used  in  dis])lay.  the  merchandise  shown  in  such  a  man- 


A  striking  modern  group  in  "  Venturus”' shop.’fFanamakers. 
Primavera  screens  in  black  and  metallic  effect.  Jallot  lacquered 
davenport  in  black  and  white  with  blue  silk  upholstery  andcalf- 
skin  pillows.  Primavera  smoking  table  in  black  lacquer  and 
leather  ottoman. 

ner  is  admirably  camouflaged.  Instead  of  telling  a 
story  and  telling  it  quickly,  the  display  serves  only  to 
confuse  or  possibly  amuse  the  observer. 

The  true  aim  of  “modern  art”  is  to  achieve  sincere 
simplicity,  to  reduce  every  line  of  a  form  to  its  most 
useful  and  beautiful  essentials.  This  rare  ideal  was 
conceived  by  those  who  first  realized  that  the  machine 
can  create  as  well  as  destroy  beauty.  During  its  first 
]X)werful  onslaught,  the  machine  was  regarded  by  art¬ 
ists  as  an  obstacle  in  the  production  of  beautiful  ob¬ 
jects. 

Tn  the  effort  to  attain  increased  ])roduction  the  avar¬ 
icious  machines  were  fed  many  designs  which  were  not 
suitable  for  such  methods  of  production.  What  folly 
to  e.xi)ect  the  machine  to  give  forth  products  comparable 
in  art  qualitv  to  those  produced  by  hand  by  skilled 
craftsmen.  A  few  artists  and  designers  with  true  pride 
in  the  standards  of  their  craft  gazed  with  horror  upon 
some  of  the  illegitimate  off-spring  of  the  machine. 
“These  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  come  into 
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the  world”,  said  they.  “Let  us  study  this  ill-treated 
man-made  instrument  and  exjiect  it  to  produce  only 
objects  which,  are  sincere  and  true  to  itself.” 

.‘\nd  so  came  into  being  furniture  denuded  of  all 
sui)erriuous  applied  ornaments,  dei)ending  for  its  beauty 


Pructu'ul  adaptation  of  motlern  docoration  in  a  living  room  at 
yenturux  ",  Wanamaker's.  ^ote  particularly  the  "  arcordeon  " 
ottomans,  by  Primavera,  of  bright  blue  and  green  leather:  a 
series  of  cushions  hinged  together  for  a  variety  of  uses. 

solely  uijon  the  sleek,  polished  surfaces,  the  sulttle  jjro- 
|M)rtions  and  beauty  of  wood  graining. 

Expressing  the  Machine  Age 

Lighting  fixtures  to  be  consi.stent  with  this  ty])e  of 
furniture  were  little  more  than  simple  panes  of  glass 
arranged  to  refract  the  light  in  an  interesting  manner. 
Could  backgrounds  wHth  traditional  flowers  or  land- 
scai)e  l)e  used  with  forms  so  utterly  new  in  feeling? 
No,  designs  for  wall-coverings,  drai)eries  and  rugs 
had  to  be  created  to  harmonize  in  spirit,  to  be  consistent. 
The  stark  simplicity  of  form  and  line  jKrmitted  the 
use  of  vigorous  patterns  and  colorings  to  avoid  mono¬ 
tony  as  the  eye  demands  a  certain  amount  of  contrast. 

In  this  really  logical  and  sincerely  artistic  manner, 
"modern  art”  made  its  1m)w  in  more  than  one  industry. 
Even  though  made  by  hand,  a  “modern  art”  object  is 
recognized  as  belonging  to  this  period,  because  it  rep¬ 
resents  the  type  of  line  and  design  created  of  necessity 
by  the  machine  age  in  which  we  now  live.  The  machine 
finds  it  necessary  to  eliminate  all  excrescences,  to  sim¬ 
plify  all  details  in  order  to  facilitate  mass  production: 
therefore,  the  keynote  of  this  age  is  simi)licitv  rather 
than  elalx>ration.  genuineness  rather  than  artificiality. 
For  the  same  reason  naturalistic  forms  are  avoided, 
and  decorative,  imaginative  motifs  introduced. 

When  “modern  art”  is  employed  in  a  simiile.  genuine 
way  it  is  true  art  and  is  beautiful.  When  it  is  ignor¬ 
antly  used  and  interpreted  as  giving  the  license  to  use 
all  manner  of  forms,  lines  and  colors  together,  then 
it  is  hideous.  During  the  war  the  principle  of  camoti- 
flage  was  utilized.  If  a  gun  was  to  l)e  disguised  it  w.is 
painted  with  several  colors  and  many  line  directions. 
This  produced  a  confused  effect  and  the  beholder,  in¬ 
stead  of  seeing  the  gun,  saw  nothing.  The  zebra,  agains*- 
a  background  of  rocks  and  bushes,  loses  its  identity 


for  the  same  reason.  There  are  many  displays  which 
are  excellent  examples  of  this  principle  of  camouflage 
or  protective  mimicry.  In  the  anxiety  to  show  the  cus¬ 
tomer  how  many  difif^erent  sizes,  colors  and  styles  of 
merchandise  are  carried  they  are  displayed  simultane¬ 
ously  and  often  in  a  very  limited  space.  The  result  is 
that  the  customer's  bewildered  eye  jxirceives  an  im¬ 
pression  the  sum  total  of  which  is  exactly  nothing. 
Is  this  the  message  which  we  wish  given  by  the  window 
or  counter  display?  Certainly  not,  especially  in  the 
ca.se  of  style  merchandise  where  it  is  im|)ortant  to  be 
the  first  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  al)out  specific  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Instant  Impressions 

The  prol)lem  of  getting  the  style  story  across  is  not 
sim])lifitd  by  the  heavy  traffic  both  without  and  within 
a  .store.  Rush  and  bustle,  hustle,  tu.ssle  all  take  toll  of 
the  attention  of  pros|x;ctive  customers.  The  larger  the 
crowd  and  the  less  time  everylM)dy  has,  the  greater 
the  need  for  eliminating  all  unrelated,  confusing  ele¬ 
ments  from  displays,  es|)ecially  style  displays  where 
the  story  should  lie  short  and  snappy. 

The  General  Store  in  Ckipher  Prairie  may  be  wise 
to  show  one  half  of  its  entire  stock  in  the  window  at 
the  same  time.  Probably  it  is  successful  if  Mrs.  Babbitt 
has  nothing  lietter  to  do  than  to  spend  the  morning 
leisurely  making  her  selections  from  such  an  array. 

The  (lis])lay  problem  of  The  Big  .Store  on  Metropo¬ 
lis  .\venue  is  not  so  simple.  Customers  speed  by  in 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


A  unique  writing  corner  at  "  yenturus  ”,  fyanamedter's.  Table 
desk,  centered  with  sharkskin,  and  red  leather  swivel  chair. 
Metal  student  lamps,  one  set  in  mirror  cube.  Transom  in  glass 
and  enamel  paint.  Rodier  curtains  of  voile  and  damask. 
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What  Small-Town  Merchants  Think  About 

A  Letter  from  One  of  Them  to  His  Son  Gives  Striking 
Expression  to  the  Difficulties  Which  Beset  His  Path 


A  STROKE  o  £  good 
fortune  brought  to  us 
the  letters  which  follow. 

They  were  not  manufactured 
hy  any  smart-aleck  copywrit¬ 
ers  m  our  office.  The  first 
one  is  from  a  flesh-and-blood 
small  town  merchant  who, 
laid  low  hy  an  accident,  took 
advantage  of  his  enforced 
confinement  to  write  his  son 
about  the  problems  which 
beset  his  business  and  what 
he  is  doing  about  them.  His 
problems  are  very  real,  un¬ 
familiar  as  many  of  them  are 
to  big  merchants,  and  their 
solution  requires  great  in¬ 
genuity  and  ixjrserverance. 

The  son  is  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  retail  business 
and  for  several  years  has 
been  occupied  chiefly  with  big  store  problems.  His 
part  in  this  correspondence  seems  to  be  to  stimulate 
his  father  to  put  his  ideas  on  paper.  We  hope  he  suc¬ 
ceeds.  The  first  letter  not  only  describes  the  small¬ 
town  merchants’  problems  with  great  clarity ;  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  charmingly  unaflFected  style  and  with  a  quiet 
humor  very  unusual  in  discussions  of  the  business  man’s 
trials  and  tribulations.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  cor¬ 
respondence  must  remain  anonymous. 

♦  *  * 

My  Dear  Son: 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  for  an  old  mossback  who 
is  celebrating  his  fiftieth  year  of  merchandising,  to  take 
issue  with  his  son  who  has  absorl)ed  all  the  knowledge 
that  Dad  gained  in  the  School  of  Hardnox,  plus  the 
knowledge  gained  in  several  universities  and  by  real 
experience  in  great  modern  stores. 

Yet,  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  small  merchant  of 
today  is  solving  as  great  problems  in  his  struggle  for 
existence  as  the  greatest  department  store.  There  seems 
to  lie  a  trtiit  in  human  nature  which  magnifies  one’s  own 
troubles,  and  minimizes  the  other  fellow’s;  and  enough 
egotism  to  tell  others  that  his  methods  in  doing  things 
are  superior  to  others. 

Some  Real  Competition 

Although  I  have  never  had  charge  of  a  large  store. 
I  can  visualize  many  of  their  problems,  and  I  have 
concluded  that  they  are  not  as  serious  as  our  own.  In 
a  small  town,  where  about  60%  of  our  customers  are 
farmers,  we  find  that  not  only  one,  but  sometimes  two 
mail  order  catalogues  lie  on  the  table  and  are  read  more 
carefully  and  oftener  than  the  Bible.  And  I  am  told 
by  the  Rural  Mail  Carriers  that  they  make  more  con¬ 
verts  than  a  revival  meeting.  It  is  needless  to  .say  this  is 
our  worst  competition. 


Next,  come  the  city  stores 
which  are  everlastingly  ad¬ 
vertising  the  greatest  bar¬ 
gains  in  the  city,  always 
promising  a  dollar’s  worth 
for  79  cents  or  less,  and  to 
prove  their  claim,  they  offer 
certain  standard  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  at  cost  or  less,  and 
the  minute-men  fall  for  it. 

Our  next  friend  is  the 
chain  store  who  usually  sells 
staples  and  is  willing  to  let 
us  .sell  the  goods  with  slow 
turnover  and  high  mark- 
downs.  Our  friend  the  bell 
ringer  is  supposed  to  be  a 
sui)er-salesman.  As  a  rule, 
those  traveling  from  town  to 
town  know  their  onions.  But 
they  have  nothing  on  Smith 
who  lost  a  leg  in  the  mines, 
and  makes  a  personal  appeal  to  the  miners  and  their 
families  to  help  him  siqiport  his.  And,  as  a  reward  for 
their  patronage,  he  offers  them  made-to-measure  suits 
at  a  gross  profit  of  $d.00  and  shows  them  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  must  make  at  least  25%  before  he  makes  a  cent 
for  himself. 

We  are  bucking  two  men  at  the  glass  works,  one  at 
the  enameling  works,  and  one  at  each  mine.  At  the 
Maher  Mine,  the  man  works  in  the  mine.  His  wife 
lives  in  a  little  shack  at  the  entrance.  Here,  they  eat 
and  sleep,  and  in  one  room  8  x  12  offer  goods  for  sale, 
among  which  are  Goodrich  Hi-Press  Miners’  Shoes. 
Twenty-seven  percent  is  the  gross  margin  on  these,  and 
he  sells  them  at  10%  margin  and  says  he  makes  a  profit. 
He  solicits  trade  while  working.  His  wife  sells  while 
she  cooks.  His  rent,  heat  and  light  are  the  same,  store 
or  no  store.  You  might  tell  me  how  to  compete  with 
him.  I  don’t  know  how.  And  he  sells  all  the  rubl)er 
shoes  used  in  that  mine,  and  that  is  only  one  of  dozens 
of  articles  he  sells. 

Trying  to  Please  Everyone 

A  merchant,  if  he  wishes  to  succee<l.  must  sell 
jieople  the  things  they  need,  in  a  pleasing  manner  and  at 
a  price  that  .s])ells  “reciprocity”.  He  must  lie  strictly 
honest  in  his  advertising  and  smile  while  adjusting  an 
unjust  claim.  No  matter  how  steep  the  hill,  give  your 
galluses  another  hitch,  shoulder  the  load,  and  whistle 
to  chase  away  the  blues,  while  the  gas,  electric  and  ice 
companies  sell  appliances  at  a  loss,  and  the  Grange 
joins  in  on  the  chorus.  If  one  buys  from  a  jobber,  he 
pays  too  much,  if  from  the  manufacturer,  he  buys  too 
much,  and  when  the  goods  are  placed  on  sale,  he  asks 
too  much.  We  are  told  by  your  experts  that  our  stocks 
are  too  big.  and  by  our  patrons  that  we  carry  too  little. 
We  naturally  try  to  please  the  natron.  During  the 


I  Here  is  a  virile,  unaffected  descrip- 
I  fi'ofi  of  the  fight  the  smalUtown  mer- 
!  chant  must  make  to  survive.  It  is  con- 
\  tained  in  a  letter  from  a  merchant  to 
his  son — written  without  any  thought 
that  it  ever  would  be  published.  We 
hope  that  our  luck  in  getting  permission 
I  to  publish  it  will  hold  and  that  there 
I  will  be  more  like  it  for  future  issues 
I  of  The  Bulletin.  This  first  letter  touch¬ 
es  lightly  and  amusingly  upon  factors 
'  of  competition,  which  may  be  foreign 
to  big  city  stores,  but  which  are  the  rocks 
upon  which  thousands  of  small  stores 
I  have  crashed.  It  tells  something  also  of 
i  how  this  merchant  has  steered  safely 
I  around  many  of  those  hazards. 
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season  he  favors  us  with  a  call,  and  tells  us  he  just 
wants  to  look  around;  mij'ht  want  to  huy  a  suit  later 
on.  .After  usinfj  all  the  sales  arguments  at  my  com¬ 
mand.  1  find  tliat  he  must  consult  sister,  mother  or 
wife:  or  use  this  month's  })ay  for  the  ne.xt  installment 
on  his  auto;  or  he  buys  a  pair  of  ])ants  that  have  been 
reduced  tc»  (no  use  buying  good  chtthes  and  ruin 

them  driving  an  auto). 

Smith  comes  in  and  wants  Nellie  to  .see  our  stock. 
He  has  been  sho])ping  in  our  store  earlier  in  tbe  season 
and  knows  the  size,  style  and  shatle  of  every  suit  in 
it.  He  has  made  a  semi-monthly  call  to  make  sure  that 
one  or  two  of  the  four  suits  he  i)refers  will  be  here  at 
our  semi-annual  sale.  He  even  asks  us  what  the  cut 
l)rice  will  be.  and  is  assured  that  he  will  save  at  least 
25 9<  .  Without  this  assurance,  he  is  convinced  our  sales 
are  not  Inmafide. 

We  are  offered  an  e.xclusive  agency  on  a  certain  brand 
of  shirts  and  overalls.  We  accept,  and  offer  the  goods 
at  a  margin  ])riced  by  the  manufacturers  which  barely 
covers  overhead.  We  begin  t<t  get  volume  and  turn¬ 
over  and  .see  a  chance  for  a  net  i)rotit.  .\long  comes 
some  fly-by-night,  or  a  large  city  store,  offering  the 
same  goods  at  cost  or  less,  and  some  of  the  ])ul)lic  think 
that  we  are  ])rofiteers. 

Hoiiu'  ill  a  Barrel 

W  e  are  told  that  jilain  shade  dctuble  breasted  suits 
will  be  the  rage  for  the  Fall.  By  the  time  the  goods 
arrive,  they  change  the  style  and  force  us  to  buy  single 
breasted  grays.  1  remember  when  they  cut  the  trousers 
so  tight  that  one  had  to  grease  his  legs  to  luill  them  on. 
and  the  coats  so  short  that  if  one  rii)])ed  the  seat  of 
his  pants,  high  or  low,  it  was  "Home.  James”,  in  a 
barrel.  Like  a  thunder  claj)  out  of  a  clear  sky  came 
the  long  coat  and  wider  jiants.  and  we  were  consoled 
by  the  manufacturers  that  they  were  creating  a  new 
market  for  us.  Some  of  the  suits  that  were  hanging 
on  those  racks  sold  for  one  dollar  and  wiped  out  all 
our  (irofits.  Just  as  we  began  to  get  our  second  wind, 
they  made  the  coats  form  fitting,  with  a  vent  that  should 
have  closed  a  la  zi])])er. 

Gh,  those  beautiful  greens,  T  can  see  them  yet.  The 
shamrock  with  all  its  tradition  cannot  give  me  the 
thrill  1  got  when  I  unloaded  one  of  them.  ''I'was  too 
Iieautiful  to  last.  I')ven  the  soldiers  returning  from  the 
front  demanded  full  cut  coats  from  the  merchants 
whtim  the  obliging  manufacturers  had  loaded  up  with 
tight  fitters.  It  was  about  this  time  that  I  attended  a 
Clothiers’  Convention  at  Pittsburgh.  .At  the  siieakers’ 
table  a  prominent  New  A'ork  manufacturer  sat  listening 
to  the  National  President.  Secretary,  etc.,  and  he  thought 
it  fitting  that  the  retailer  should  be  told  of  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  the  manufacturers.  While  trying  to 
furnish  us  with  goods  to  sell  at  a  profit,  they  were 
losing  money,  and  from  now  on  the  retailer  would 
have  to  help  hold  the  bag. 

I  happened  to  know  this  gentleman,  and  I  remem¬ 
bered  the  amount  of  stickers  I  had  on  hand  because 
1  had  held  the  liag.  I  asked  jiermission  to  give  the  re¬ 
tailers’  side,  and  it  was  granted.  I  told  him  that  the 
average  manufacturer  sold  his  output  liefore  it  was 
made  up,  and  that  he  rarely  had  to  carry  more  than 
10%  extra  stfick  for  fill-ins.*  W’hile  the  retailer  had  to 
tinticipate  the  wants  of  his  people,  business  and  weather 
conditions,  and  even  when  his  judgment  was  nearly  jier- 


fect,  they  created  conditions  to  comjiel  us  to  buy  more. 
I  told  him  then  that  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  he  would 
hold  the  bag  from  now  on.  .And  from  the  applause  that 
came  at  this  time.  I  knew  that  the  verdict  was  unani¬ 
mous. 

‘'Runts*'’  of  Business 

Aly  prophecy  has  come  true.  Today  every  sane  mer¬ 
chant  is  buying  from  band  to  mouth,  to  hel])  eliminate 
markdowns,  speed  up  turnover,  and  to  be  able  to  dis¬ 
count  bills  as  well  as  take  advantage  of  a  good  bargain 
if  one  comes  his  way.  We  are  still  drifting  in  a  leaky 
boat.  By  cutting  stock  we  are  (hiving  ])art  of  the  trade 
we  might  get  to  the  city  stores,  where  large  stocks 
can  be  seen.  We  are  making  it  easier  for  the  chain  store 
to  locate  next  door  to  us  and  take  our  trade  in  staples. 
In  our  scramble  for  business  we  encourage  jieople  to 
send  their  cash  to  the  mail  order  house,  while  we  e.x- 
tend  them  easy  credit  terms.  We  are  the  "Runts”  of 
the  commercial  system. 

Not  many  years  ago  when  Claypool’s  little  country 
store  flourished  at  Coons  Corners,  we.  in  our  town  of 
four  thousand  souls,  thought  we  were  real  merchants 
because  we  showed  our  shoes  in  cartons  instead  of  in 
bins  or  hanging  on  nail.s — becau.se  we  could  show 
bktuses  neatly  piled  on  shelves,  instead  of  monkey  jack¬ 
ets  lying  among  the  tinware  and  jiotatoes.  How  we 
kept  pegging  away  to  get  his  trade  through  advertising 
in  the  “Weekly  Bugle”,  attending  the  husking  bee 
at  -Si  Brown’s,  the  (Grange  Picnic  on  July  4th.  and  the 
dance  in  the  evening  at  the  hall.  .\nd  a  donation  now 
and  then  to  a  worthy  object,  coupled  with  lower  prices 
and  a  better  stCK'k  to  select  from,  sjielled  finis  to  Clay- 
pool  of  Coons  Corners. 

Today  we  are  one  of  the  few  who  are  still  hitting  (»n 
six.  We  are  chugging  along  a  highway  where  sixty 
three  thousand  stalled  in  1926.  Twenty-two  thousand 
of  these  could  not  even  get  a  team  to  imll  them  to  the 
ne.xt  garage.  More  than  forty  thousand  either  sold  Liz¬ 
zie  when  she  stalled,  and  got  out  as  well  as  they  could, 
while  (lart  of  them  strip^ied  her  and  let  the  rest  burn. 

Sixty-five  thousand  new  ones  (most  of  them  minute 
men )  started  out  to  navigate  merchandise  highway, 
and  many  of  them  are  singing  “Who'll  be  the  ne.xt”. 
.And  1927  w’ill  show  that  same  highway  strewn  with 
more  wrecks  than  ever.  It's  the  same  old  story.  Big 
fish  eat  little  fish,  and  there  is  lietter  and  more  meat 
with  the  same  amount  of  waste  and  bone  on  a  900  jiound 
])ig  as  there  is  on  a  300  (xninder.  That's  why  big 
hogs  and  steers  are  preferred.  Which  brings  us  to  the 
core.  Our  methods  of  distribution  are  wasteful.  Those 
who  are  succeeding  are  who  are  eliminating 

waste.  The  liattle  is  on.  A  few  little  fish  will  survive. 
In  the  final  liattle  between  the  giants,  the  big  stores  and 
chains  of  today  will  lie  the  pigmies  of  tomorrow.  .All 
that  is  born  must  die. 

If  you  want  more  of  this  do^ie,  command 

A^our  old. 

DAD. 

if  *  * 

My  Dear  Father; 

When  I  asked  you  in  my  letter,  how  the  old  store 
where  I  formerly  w’orked  was  getting  along,  I  hardly 
exjiected  to  hear  such  a  tale  of  woe. 

The  last  time  I  was  at  home.  I  noticed  a  lot  of  new 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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New  York’s  48-Hour  Labor  Law  for  Women 

Working  Hours  of  Women  Employees  in  Stores  Radically 
Affected  by  Law  —  Suggestions  for  Adjusting  Schedules 
By  Thk  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 


Merchants  of  Xew  York  state  are  interested 
at  this  time  in  the  best  means  of  adapting  their 
schedule  of  working  hours  to  conform  to  the 
new  Jaw  for  women  in  force  the  first  of  January.  For 
their  information  and  that  of  other  states  with  similar 
laws  we  are  printing  in  full  the  recent  amendment  to  the 
Labor  Law  and  are  noting  certain  suggestions  for 
consideration.  No  one  uniform  schedule  of  hours  for 
stores  to  be  open  can  he  recommended  for  the  State 
as  a  whole,  as  conditions  vary  in  different  localities. 
But  comments  on  how  other  states  have  met  similar 
laws  and  how  repre.sentative  New  York  State  stores 
are  planning  to  meet  the  new  law  should  assist  the 
Store  Manager  in  arranging  his  own  hours. 

Amendment  to  the  Labor  Law  in  relation  to  the 
hours  of  labor  of  females  over  16  year  of  age 
As  contained  in  Chapter  453  Laws  of  1927 

Section  1.  Sections  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  of  chapter  fifty  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  entitled 
“An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty- 
one  of  the  consolidated  laws,”  are  liereby  amended  to 
read,  respectively,  as  follows: 

181.  Females  oi>er  sixteen.  Except  from  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  day  of  December  to  the  following  twenty-fourth 
of  December,  inclusive,  no  female  over  sixteen  years 
of  age  shall  be  employed  in  or  in  connection  with  any 
mercantile  establishment : 

a.  More  than  six  days  or  forty-eight  hours  in  any 
week,  except  as  provided  in  subdivision  b  and  c  of  this 
section ; 

b.  More  than  eight  hours  in  any  day,  except  that  she 
may  be  employed  nine  hours  on  one  day  of  each  week, 
in  order  to  make  one  or  more  shorter  work  days  in  the 
week,  in  which  event  she  may  be  employed  on  five  days 
of  the  week  at  not  to  exceed  nine  hours  on  each  of  such 
■  days  and  not  more  than  four  and  one-half  hours  on  such 
shorter  work  day  and  not  in  excess  altogether  of  forty- 
nine  and  one-lialf  hours  in  each  week; 

c.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  a 
and  b  and  in  addition  to  the  hours  of  work  therein  ati- 
thorizetl,  she  may  lie  employed  for  not  to  exceed  an 
additional  seventy-eight  hours  in  any  calendar  year. 

In  the  distribution  of  such  overtime  herein  authorized, 
no  female  shall  be  reejuired,  permitte<l  or  suffered  to 
work  more  than  ten  hours  on  any  day,  except  on  one 
day  of  the  week,  but  in  no  case  shall  she  be  employed 
including  overtime  for  more  than  six  days  nor  more 
than  fifty-four  hours  in  any  week.  Before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  such  overtime  employment,  the  employer 
shall  post  a  notice  on  a  form  furnisherl  by  the  com¬ 
missioner  stating  the  amount  of  overtime  which  shall 
be  required,  in  each  room  where  the  employees  are 
employed  or  report  for  duty  and  in  cases  where  less 
than  all  the  employees  are  to  be  employetl  on  overtime 
the  names  of  the  employees  to  work  during  such  over¬ 
time  shall  be  posted  also.  A  copy  of  such  notice  shall 
be  forthwith  mailed  to  the  commissioner; 

d.  Between  the  hours  of  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening 
and  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  prohibiting  employment 
more  than  six  days  a  week  and  between  the  hours  of  ten 
o’clock  in  the  evening  and  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning 
shall  not  apply  to  female  writers  or  reporters  employetl 


in  newspaper  otfices. 

2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  January  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-eight. 


Xote:  The  laws  made  previous  to  this  amendment 
are  still  in  effect,  stipulating  a  minimum  of  45  minutes 
for  lunch  and,  when  employed  after  7  P.  M..  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  20  minutes  for  supper.  The  same  requirements 
for  Posting  of  Labor  Law  and  of  notice  of  Hours  arc 
in  force.  Also.  “The  schedule  of  hours  as  stated  in 
the  notice  shall  not  be  changed  after  the  beginning  of 
labor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  without  the  consent 
of  the  commissioner.” 

Legal  Schedules 

1  here  are  hut  three  schedules  that  can  he  legally  post¬ 
ed  for  regular  working  hours; 

1.  A  straight  8  hour  day  for  six  days 

2.  Five  9  hour  days  and  one  hour  day 

3.  IVomcn  tnay  be  employed  9  hours  on  one 
day  of  each  week  if  there  are  one  or  more 
days  of  less  than  8  hours  during  the  week, 
the  maximum  total  schedule  of  hours  for 
the  week  not  to  exceed  48  hours.  This  is 
subject  to  several  variations  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample  : 

Four  8  hour  days,  one  7  hour  day 
and  one  9  hour  day,  or 
Five  hour  days  and  one  9  hour 
day. 

After  a  store  has  once  posted  its  schedule  of  hours 
of  women,  any  time  worked  other  than  these  hours  is 
“overtime”  and  “notice  of  overtime”  must  he  jxisted 
on  form  provided  and  mailed  to  the  commissioner  as 
explained  in  the  law. 

The  total  78  hours  overtime  allowed  for  the  year, 
exclusive  of  Christmas  week,  may  he  distributed  as 
best  suits  the  needs  of  the  store  so  long  as  in  any  given 
week  women  do  not  work  more  than  a  total  of  6  days 
or  54  hours,  or  more  than  one  day  of  10  hours,  and 
provided  they  do  not  work  after  10  in  the  evening  or 
liefore  7  in  the  morning.  The  78  hours  may  be  dis¬ 
tributed  evenly  over  the  51  weeks  of  the  year  (omitting 
Christmas  week)  or  may  be  saved  for  special  events 
or  for  emergencies  during  the  year. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  law  applies  to  all 
women  over  16  years  of  age  employed  by  the  store — 
salesclerks,  office  workers  and  miscellaneous  non-sell¬ 
ing  employees.  At  the  lieginning  of  the  adjustment  to 
the  law,  it  may  necessary  to  check  rather  closely  to  be 
sure  that  women  employees  do  not  of  their  own  accord 
work  over  the  allotted  hours. 

In  summary,  a  store  in  order  to  have  longer  store 
hours  than  the  three  schedules  of  working  hours  given 
above  can  do  so  only  either  by  distributing  overtime 
allowance  evenly  throughout  the  year  or  by  the  stag¬ 
gering  of  two  shifts.  Such  overtime  must  be  posted  on 
the  form  for  the  “Schedule  of  Overtime”.  In  the  stag- 
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gciing  of  shifts  in  the  same  department  or  room,  the 
schedule  of  each  shift  must  be  given  on  a  separate  form 
for  the  "Schedule  of  Regular  Hours”  and  must  have 
attached  the  names  of  the  women  employees  whom  it 
covers. 

Adjustments  to  Conform  to  Law 

As  a  result  of  considerable  correspondence  with  stores 
in  all  states  where  similar  laws  are  in  force,  and  with 
a  number  of  New  York  State  stores,  a  few  of  the 
more  important  means  of  adjusting  working  hours 
liave  been  summarized. 

Joint  Action.  In  a  number  of  cities  or  districts  the 
regulating  of  hours  is  handled  through  joint  action  by 
stores.  Such  co-operative  action  is  very  desirable  and 
cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Through  common 
agreement  between  representative  stores  the  hours 
stores  are  open  to  customers  have  been  materially  re¬ 
duced,  night  openings  have  been  dispensed  with  and 
in  a  number  of  cities  stores  have  radically  reduced 
Saturday  night  openings.  It  is  difficult  for  individual 
stores  to  make  reductions  in  the  hours  that  they  are 
oi)en  to  customers  if  other  comjieting  stores  do  not  co¬ 
operate.  But  it  lias  been  found  where  such  joint  action 
is  possible  that  store  managers,  without  noticeably  affec¬ 
ting  the  amount  of  sales,  have  been  able  to  dispense  with 
a  certain  number  of  extra  salesforce  that  might  other¬ 
wise  lie  required  in  arranging  double  shifts.  Some  of 
the  problems  on  hours  that  can  well  be  settled  by  such 
local  joint  agreements  are  (1)  Hours  open  to  custo¬ 
mers;  (2)  Starting  and  closing  working  hours;  (3) 
Lunch  jieriods;  (4)  Night  closings ;  (5)  Saturday  night 
closings;  (6)  Special  summer  hours;  (7)  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  special  store  hours  for  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  or  for  sales  events ;  (8)  Stock-taking. 

Salesforce  on  First  Five  Days  of  the  Week.  As  to 
an  actual  schedule  of  hours,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
stores  have  kept  their  store  hours  from  Monday  to 
Friday,  during  which  they  are  open  to  customers,  with¬ 
in  the  eight  hour  allowance  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  a  double  shift  or  for  employing  extra 
salespeople.  If,  however,  local  conditions  demand  long¬ 
er  store  hours,  it  is  usually  possible  to  eliminate  em¬ 
ploying  of  extras  by  jirojK^r  staggering  of  two  shifts 
of  salesclerks  so  that  during  the  busiest  hours  of  the 
day,  the  maximum  force  will  be  at  work.  This  stagger¬ 
ing  of  shifts  involves  considerable  checking  and  is  to 
be  guarded  against  except  in  cases  where  evening  open¬ 
ings  are  found  necessary. 

Some  of  the  New  York  State  stores  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  extension  of  lunch  ])eriod  to  allow  later  closing.  Be¬ 
fore  deciding  on  this  change,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
consider  the  effect  on  the  peak  of  business.  If  the 
peak  of  business  comes  during  lunch  time,  extending 
lunch  i^eriod  beyond  45  minutes  or  an  hour  for  the  sales¬ 
force  would  not  lie  desirable. 

Overtime  Allowance 

.\nother  possibility  in  lengthening  store  hours  is  to 
distribute  overtime  evenly  through  the  year.  This 
would  allow,  for  example,  51  weeks  of  fifteen  minutes 
l)er  day,  or  1  ^2  hours  on  Saturday  evening.  But  in  so 
using  up  the  78  hour  allowance  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  would  be  no  leeway  for  stocktaking,  special 
events  or  emergencies.  Even  if  the  overtime  is  dis¬ 
tributed  evenly  throughout  the  year,  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  make  monthly  or  quarterly  reports  of  Over¬ 


time  rather  than  a  blanket  statement  for  the  year  in 
order  to  avoid  sacrificing  of  overtime  allowance  on 
holidays. 

A  few  of  the  stores  have  suggested  the  iKjssibility  of 
reducing  the  time  spent  on  stock  work  of  salesclerks 
outside  of  store  hours  by  proper  supervision  to  see  that 
all  stock  work  or  similar  duties  are  taken  care  of  during 
the  day.  Thus  the  working  hours  of  the  salesforce 
could  then  be  the  same  as  the  hours  open  to  customers. 

Salesforce  on  Saturday.  As  to  Saturday  hours,  if 
it  is  not  feasible  to  close  the  store  in  the  evening,  the 
of  two  shifts  seems  to  be  the  most  desirable 
solution.  In  the  majority  of  cases  two  shifts  have  been 
arranged,  one  working  morning  and  afternoon  and  the 
other,  afternoon  and  evening.  In  one  i)articular  store 
where  the  peak  of  Saturday  business  came  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  one  shift  was  morning  and  evening  with  afternoon 
free,  and  the  other  was  afternoon  and  evening  with 
morning  free.  Other  stores  have  considerably  extended 
lunch  and  supjjer  periods  but,  as  mentioned  liefore, 
this  plan  should  l)e  considered  in  the  light  of  the  day’s 
business  peaks.  A  few  stores  employing  Saturday  “ex¬ 
tras”  arranged  for  them  to  start  work  at  noon  and  work 
through  the  evening  hours. 

Non-Selling  Force.  In  regard  to  the  non-selling 
force,  there  are  certain  jobs  such  as  telephone  operators, 
elevator  operators,  cashiers  and  merchandise  wrappers 
where  the  staggering  of  two  shifts  may  be  necessary. 

Special  Events.  For  special  seasons,  sales  or  other 
events  and  for  stock-taking,  the  new  Amendment  to  the 
Labor  Law  in  New  York  State  makes  arrangements 
in  connection  with  its  78  hour  “overtime  allowance”  for 
the  year.  The  law  is  suspended  for  the  Christmas  wedc 
— December  18th  to  24th. 

Late  Store  Opening.  Consideration  also  should  be 
given  to  the  growing  tendency  to  delay  opening  the 
store  for  business  until  9 :30  o’clock,  and  in  some  cases 
as  late  as  10  or  10 :30  o’clock.  This,  of  course,  shortens 
the  working  day  substantially.  It  was  done  originally 
because  people  refuse  to  shop  early  in  the  morning.  The 
late  opening  permits  an  economical  and  attractive  (to 
employees)  adjustment  of  working  hours,  as  well  as  a 
reduction  in  lunch  periods. 

Sample  Schedules 

Listed  below  are  representative  schedules  which  are 
within  the  48  hour  law.  In  a  number  of  cities  of  the 
Country  schedules  of  shorter  store  hours  and  working 
hours  are  in  effect.  These  have  not  been  included  as  the 
problem  of  this  article  is  adaptation  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  48  hour  law. 

A.  6  days — Store  Hours  9 :00 — 5  ;30 

Working  Hours  8 :45 — 5  :45  with  1 

hr.  for  lunch 
or 

8:50 — 5:35  with  ^  hr.  for  lunch 

B.  6  days — Store  Hours  9:00 — 6:00 

Working  Hours.  Same  with  one  hr. 

for  lunch 

C.  6  days — Store  Hours  8:30 — 6:30 

Working  Hours.  Same  with  hrs. 

for  lunch. 

tThis  schedule  would  probably  he  of  value  only  to 
smaller  c'ties  where  noon  shopping  is  slight  and  where 
it  is  convenient  for  employees  to  go  home  at  lunch.) 
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D.  5  days — Store  Hours  9 :00 — 5  :30 

Working  Hours  9:00 — 5:30  with 
hrs.  for  lunch  (Making  a  total  of 
hrs.  per  day) 

Saturday — Store  Hours  9:00 — 8:00 

Working  Hours  9 :00 — 8 :00  with  1 
hr.  for  lunch  and  1  hr.  for  sui)per 
(Making  a  total  of  9  hrs.  for  the  day) 

E.  5  days — Store  Hours  9:00—6:00 

Working  Hours  Same  with  1  hr.  for 
lunch 

Saturday — Store  Hours  9:(K) — 9:00 

Working  Hours  Shift  No.  1  9:00— 
6:00  with  1  hr.  for  lunch. 

Shift  Xo.  2  12:00— 9  :(X)  with  1  hr. 
for  sui)i)er 

If  extra  Saturday  salesforce  is  emi)loye<l,  it  could  fol¬ 
low  Shift  No.  2. 

F.  Mon.,  'rues.,  'riiurs.,  Fri.  aud  Saturday — 

Working  Hours  8:30 — f):15  with 
hrs.  for  lunch.  (Making  a  total  of  9 
hrs.  ]ier  day) 

Wednesday  —  W'orking  Hours  8:30  —  1 :00 
( flaking  a  total  of  4)4  hrs.  for  the 
day) 

G.  For  s))ecial  groups  of  non-selling  service  jobs 
any  of  the  alMtve  schedules  may  he  adapted 
somewhat  as  follows : 

For  'rele])hone  (4])erators.  Elevator  Oper¬ 
ators  anti  similar  jobs  where  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  emjdoyees  at  work  before 

Motlern  Settings  for  Style  Display 

{CoH  fill  lied  from  poye  11) 

motors  or  on  foot,  getting  at  Itest  a  fleeting  impression 
of  whatever  they  look  at.  Attention  must  be  caught 
instantaneously  or  not  at  all.  Billboard  advertisers 
have  been  fretpiently  comi)elled  to  Imil  their  slogans 
down  to  one  or  two  words  which  can  be  read  i)assing 
at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  newspaper  advertisers  have  come  to  realize  the 
value  of  plain  white  space  around  a  price  or  picture 
they  wish  the  reader  to  notice. 

The  “modern  art”  principles  of  simplicity,  elimina¬ 
tion  and  directness  of  appeal  may  be  applied  to  interior 
case  and  counter  disiflays  as  well.  Plxtra  stock,  Ixixes 
and  other  objects  should  be  kept  entirely  out  of  sight, 
unless  thev  can  be  so  arranged  that  they  make  some 
decorative  contribution  to  the  ap^iearance  of  a  depart¬ 
ment.  Quantities  of  merchandise,  es[)ecially  when 
shown  with  no  obvious  attemi^t  at  orderly  arrangement, 
always  produce  an  atmosphere  of  “sale”  or  “price 
appeal”.  Sometimes  this  atmos^ihere  is  created  inten¬ 
tionally  when  it  is  necessary  to  disclose  of  hundreds  of 
hose  or  thousands  of  neckties.  Tt  is.  of  course,  im¬ 
possible  for  such  quantities  of  merchandise  to  abide 
by  the  artistic  laws  of  order,  and  the  resulting  con¬ 
fusion  and  excitement  of  bargain  day  is  naturally  to  l)e 
expected. 

In  order  to  give  style  merchandise  a  halo  of  exclu- 


and  after  working  hours  of  regular  em¬ 
ployees  : — 

Shift  Xo.  1 — Start  >4  hour  l)efore 
regular  employees  and 
leave  yi  hour  earlier  at 
night 

Shift  Xo.  2 — Start  34  hour  later  than 
regular  employees  and 
leave  )4  hour  later  at 
night 

For  Packers  and  Cashiers  and  similar 
jobs  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  employ¬ 
ees  finish  up  work  at  night  after  closing 
time : — 

Shift  Xo.  1 — Follow  hours  for  regu¬ 
lar  employees 

.Shift  Xo.  2 — Start  1  hour  later  than 
regular  employees  and 
leave  1  hour  later  at 
night 

Xote: — Any  of  the  al)Ove  schedules  for  working 
hours  may  be  increased  '  4  hour  each  day 
or  1)4  hours  each  Saturday  by  the  use  of 
the  ( Ivertime  Form. 

'I'he.se  schedules  have  been  made  as  ]M)ssible  guides 
to  merchants  in  ap])roaching  their  i)roblem  of  hours  for 
women  and  not  as  definite  suggestions.  'I'he  actual 
schedule  of  store  hours  open  to  customers  and  of  work¬ 
ing  hours  for  em])loyees  will  necessarily  dejiend  u])on 
local  conditions  and  customers'  shopi)ing  habits. 


siveutss  and  newness  it  should  be  divorced  entirely  fntm 
all  atmosi)here  of  Imrgains  or  sales,  'fherefore,  in 
.showing  it  the  laws  of  order  should  be  strictly  observed. 
'Phese  well-known  laws  or  ])rinciples  are  unity,  har¬ 
mony,  balance,  dominance  and  rhythm.  'Phese  jirinci- 
ples  are  jiresent  in  every  good  exam])le  of  “modern 
art”,  just  as  they  have  been  present  in  all  art  for  cen¬ 
turies.  Trained  workers  usually  produce  the  l)est  art 
of  any  time.  Amateurs  freipiently  produce  some  very 
unbeautiful  things.  Because  the  “modern  art”  move¬ 
ment  is  still  exceedingly  young  and  is  toyed  with  lightly 
by  countless  amateurs,  some  unpleasant  works  have  i)een 
created  in  its  name.  However,  many  artists  and  crafts¬ 
men  have  shown  us  that  real  beauty  can  be  achieved 
through  intelligent  use  of  “modern  art”. 

1  clique,  French  designer  of  beautiful  glass  work, 
had  set  the  standard  for  modern  lighting  fixtures.  Many 
of  the  improvements  in  indirect  lighting  are  due  to  his 
skill  and  originality.  Good  lighting  means  much  toward 
effective  display  work,  and  it  is  rather  significant  that 
a  truly  modern  artist  has  shown  us  the  way. 

“Modern  art”,  when  used  intelligently  in  display 
work  by  a  person  iK)ssessing  keen  artistic  (liscrimination 
can  become  a  very  useful  tool. 

The  same  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  narrow-minded,  un¬ 
trained  ]ierson  can  produce  very  regrettable  results. 

When  used  with  restraint,  as  it  should  be,  “modern 
art”  makes  the  best  possible  lackground  for  style  mer¬ 
chandise.  as  it  suggests  the  new  beauties  of  the  met^ 
chandise  itself.  It  is  not  possible  to  think  old-fashioned 
thoughts  in  the  presence  of  modernism. 
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Something  in  Hosiery,  Madam? 

Each  Customer  Contact  Is  a  Knock  or  a  Boost  For 
The  Store  and  People  Always  Remember  the  Knocks 
By  Verna  Hurst 


E\'ERV  contact  with  a 
customer  is  either  a 
iKKKSt  or  a  kmx'k.  No 
store  can  afford  to  l)e  knock¬ 
ed  very  often.  Well  managed 
stores  today  are  paying  more 
attention  to  means  of  insur¬ 
ing  against  knocks  than  they 
are  to  any  other  single  prob¬ 
lem  of  executive  sujtervision. 

Customer-contact  is  what, 
for  want  of  any  more  descrip¬ 
tive  term,  we  call  this  field 
of  management  effort.  Every 
sales  transaction  is  a  custo¬ 
mer  contact.  So  is  every  ap¬ 
proach,  every  adjustment, 
every  transaction  with  the 
credit  department — even  the 
delivery  men  can  help  or  hurt 
the  goodwill  of  the  store  in 
their  contacts  with  customers. 

The  tyjMcal  customer,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  remembers  the 
things  which  go  wrong  while  she  takes  for  granted  the 
hundreds  of  transactions  which  go  through  smoothly. 
She  does  not  distinguish  in  her  mind  l)etween  the  sales 
clerk  l)ehind  the  counter  and  the  general  manager  ui> 
stairs — to  her  it  is  all  “the  store”.  'I'he  store  does  this 
and  the  store  does  that.  The  store  treated  her  ladly 
or  the  store  refused  to  adjust  a  trivial  comi>laint.  Never, 
or  hardly  ever,  does  the  customer  say  to  her  l)osom 
friends,  in  the  daily  panning  of  the  stores,  that  the 
shoddy  treatment  she  received  was  on  the  jxirt  of  some 
incompetent  clerk,  and  that  if  she  had  gone  on  up  the 
line  of  authority  she  would  have  received  a  satisfactory 
and  friendly  adjustment.  She  may  not  even  know  that 
such  would  be  the  case.  Certainly  the  average  store 
makes  no  great  effort  to  tell  her  so. 

What  Satisfaction  Means 

'Phe  head  of  the  store  little  knows  what  is  going  on 
down  on  the  firing  line  every  business  day  of  the  year. 
He  cannot  know.  Hut  he  can  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  is  doing  to  insure  himself  against  some  of  the  things 
which  are  hap])ening.  If  he  realized  the  great  difference 
l»etween  what  is  known  among  customers  as  a  satis¬ 
factory  store  and  what  is  known  as  an  unsatisfactory 
store — the  difference  in  sales  resistance,  in  tolerance,  in 
a  pre-disposition  to  find  things  satisfactory,  in  short, 
goodwill — and  then  if  he  coupled  with  that  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  how  comparatively  simple  it  is  to  have  the  store 
a  “satisfactory”  store,  he  would  not  let  irritating  condi¬ 
tions  continue. 

Can  you  recall  people  whom  you  have  met  in  busi¬ 
ness  who  are  rejiellent,  people  whom  you  instinctively 
dislike  even  though  you  have  to  do  business  with  them  ? 


Well,  some  stores  are  like 
those  people.  .Some  stores 
you  enter  on  guard,  with  that 
depressing  feeling  that  you 
just  know  that  something 
uni)leasant  is  going  to  hap- 
I)en  in  the  course  of  your 
shoi)ping.  because  it  always 
has  happened  in  the  past.  If 
you  have  a  complaint  to  reg¬ 
ister,  you  make  it  .sound  just 
alx)ut  twice  as  serious  as  it 
really  is.  If  you  have  some¬ 
thing  to  return,  you  do  not 
dare  admit  that  you  have 
simply  changed  your  mind ; 
instead,  you  find  something 
decidedly  wrong  with  the 
merchandise,  convince  your¬ 
self  that  it  is  wrong  in  the 
course  of  a  heated  argument 
with  the  salesperson  or  ad¬ 
justment  clerk,  and  then  go 
out  and  tell  your  friends 
all  about  it  in  order  to  square  yourself  with  yourself. 
You  examine  everything  with  suspiciim,  di.scount  what 
the  salesi)eoi>le  say  alxmt  the  goods  and  buy  only  what 
you  came  in  for,  usually  in  response  to  an  ad.  You 
know  that  if  you  buy  a  gift  for  a  friend,  you  cannot 
trust  the  store  to  wrap  it  ])roj)erly  with  marks  removed. 
If  you  have  a  charge  account,  you  are  likely  to  have 
trouble  or  delay  in  authorization.  Nothing  is  quite 
satisfactory — there  are  constant  irritating  delays  or 
arguments  or  rules.  The  store  fails  completely  to  get 
the  customer  ]M)int  of  view. 

A  Good  Scolding 

I  have  in  mind  a  store  of  this  tyj)e  which  I  resolutely 
determined  never  to  enter  because  every  ])urchase  there 
had  some  flaw  in  it  that  caused  dissatisfaction. 

When  I  had  occasion  to  return  such  purchases,  the 
salespeople  insisted  I  had  misused  the  articles  and  re¬ 
luctantly  called  the  buyer  when  I  insisted  on  seeing 
someone  higher  up.  The  buyer  in  every  instance  act¬ 
ually  scolded  me  for  not  taking  ])roper  care  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  replaced  it  with  many  a  caution  on  its 
proper  treatment. 

After  some  months’  absence  from  this  store  I  was 
forced  into  it  one  day  by  the  rain  when  looking  for  a 
pair  of  gloves.  I  “took  another  chance”  and  bought 
a  pair,  hoping  all  the  while  that  I  would  find  some  im¬ 
provement  in  the  service  and  merchandise,  for  this  store 
is  conveniently  located  and  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
shop  in  it  if  satisfaction  were  assured. 

The  gloves  I  purchased  were  a  lovely  soft  kid  and 
apparently  well  made  so  I  put  them  on  and  went  home 
only  to  find  when  removing  them  that  one  seam  was 


Miss  Hurst,  tvho  makes  her  first  bow  | 
j  as  a  contributor  to  TuE  BULLETIN  in  | 
this  article,  is  blessed  with  a  rare  ability  i 
to  see  stores  through  the  eyes  of  the 
consumer.  She  has  gained  extensive  ex-  | 
perience  in  confidential  surveys  of  mem-  j 
her  stores  during  the  fm^  year.  Her  oh-  \ 

\  servations  on  customer  reaction  particu-  j 
j  larly  have  received  enthusiastic  praLse  \ 
j  from  merchants  to  whose  stores  her  work  I 
I  has  taken  her.  Miss  Hurst  promises  to 
I  continue  her  contributions  from  month 
j  to  month,  dealing  ivith  a  number  of  oth- 
I  er  important  points  of  contact  with  the 
customer.  Her  suggestions  are  doubly  1 
!  valuable  because  they  reflect  so  occur-  j 
ately  the  thoughts  which  are  in  the  | 
minds  of  the  average  store’s  patrons.  j 
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ripping!  Never  again!  I  would  not  even  trouble  to 
return  them  for  I  fear  that  awful  scolding  that  accom¬ 
panies  an  adjustment  of  any  kind,  and  besides  I  am 
utterly  disgusted.  How  many  other  customers  feel  the 
same  way  about  this  store?  Does  the  store  head  know 
definitely  the  service  his  salespeople  and  buyers  are 
giving  the  public,  or  has  he  any  way  of  checking  up  on 
it?  Perhaps  he  is  congratulating  himself  upon  the 
few  returns. 

A  Common  Disease 

I  have  been  with  the  Association  four  years.  Par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  last  year,  in  connection  with  the 
direct  service  which  we  are  now  giving  to  stores  and 
the  research  groups  which  are  oi)erating  under  the 
management  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  my  work  has 
taken  me  into  a  great  many  stores  of  five  hundred  |hou- 
sand  to  five  million  annual  volume.  Except  for  two  or 
three  of  the  reorganization  jobs  which  we  have  handled, 
all  of  these  stores  are  reliable,  well  managed  and  profit¬ 
able.  Yet  in  no  single  store  have  we  failed  to  find 
glaring  failures  in  customer  contact — instances  so  bad 
that  when  they  were  pointed  out,  the  management  took 
steps  to  correct  them  instantly,  without  argument  or 
excuse.  Although  my  main  joh  is  that  of  being  a  kind 
of  lady  doctor  to  sick  ready-to-wear  departments,  the 
other  job  of  protecting  customer  contacts  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  assigned  to  me,  too.  Not  all  of  the  stores  we  work 
with  have  unsatisfactory  ready-to-wear  dejiartments, 
but  they  all  have  some  unsatisfactory  jioints  of  contact 
with  the  public,  and  it  is  our  job  to  show  them  up  and 
work  out  means  of  correcting  them  and  keeping  them 
corrected. 

One  store  was  certain  there  was  something  wrong 
with  the  merchandise  in  its  ready-to-wear  department 
which  was  causing  the  sales  to  fall  off  alarmingly.  Upon 
investigation,  the  department  revealed  a  splendid  as¬ 
sortment  of  well  selected  merchandise.  Among  other 
reasons  for  it  not  moving  was  the  fact  that  the  owner 
had  gotten  it  into  his  head  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  merchandise  and  he  had  made  his  sales¬ 
people  l)elieve  it.  until  all  were  going  around  with  long 
faces  wondering  how  they  ever  managed  to  sell  any 
of  their  goods. 

Salespeople  can  hardly  be  ex])ected  to  inspire  custo¬ 
mers  with  confidence  in  the  store  and  its  merchandise 
if  they  themselves  have  not  been  educated  to  have  faith 
in  it.  The  best  method  of  education  is  to  require  each 
buyer  to  hold  weekly  meetings  with  the  people  in  his 
department.  The  buver  bought  the  merchandise  because 
of  its  appeal,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  buyer  to  transmit 
to  the  sales^ieople  all  the  enthusiasm  and  faith  in  the 
merchandise  which  he  had  when  he  liought  it.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Personnel  division  to  follow  up  these 
buyers’  meetings  to  see  that  they  are  regularly  con¬ 
ducted  and  that  they  properly  instruct  the  salespeople 
on  the  selling  points  of  the  merchandise. 

Where  Contact  Starts 

Customer  contact  starts  with  the  advertisement.  Is 
it  pleasing  in  appearance,  does  it  inspire  confidence  in 
the  store,  does  it  contain  that  elusive  something  which 
urees  the  reader  to  hurry  down-town  and  possess  her¬ 
self  of  the  merchandise  described?  Is  the  effect  of  the 
ad  in  harmony  with  the  atmosphere  which  the  customer 
will  find  in  the  store? 


Customer  contact  includes  the  window  displays.  Are 
the  windows  consistent  with  the  ad  and  with  the  store? 
Are  there  features  about  the  window  displays  which 
clash,  or  which  grate  upon  the  sensibilities  or  which  de¬ 
tract  from  the  appeal  of  the  merchandise?  Even  such 
simple  things  as  clashing  colors,  broken  or  chipped 
display  fixtures,  a  sickly  smirk  on  a  figure,  a  dirty 
or  un framed  card — yes,  sometimes  even  a  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  dead  flies  and  rolls  of  dust  or  a  stained  and 
worn  carpet — any  of  these  things  may  undo  the  appeal 
of  the  window  and  even  of  the  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment. 

Interior  display  comes  next.  In  this  w’e  advocate 
that  the  decorations,  ledge  trims  and  set  pieces  be  kept 
trimmed  and  cleaned  by  the  window  display  people, 
and  that  the  back  shelving,  show  cards  and  counter 
displays  be  kept  up  by  the  salespeople  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  department  head.  Interior  displays  should 
be  changed  frequently ;  not  just  shifted  around.  Each 
department  should  present  itself  to  the  public  in  new 
and  interesting  dress  not  less  often  than  one  a  week. 
Incidentally,  the  cleaning  and  dusting  of  back  shelving, 
cases  and  counter  tops  should  be  up  to  the  salespeople 
and  not  to  the  janitors.  .-Xll  stock  should  be  completely 
covered  at  night,  including  the  shelving  and  the  tables. 
These  precautions  seem  so  elementary  that  I  would 
hesitate  to  repeat  them  here,  were  it  not  that  so  many 
otherwise  good  stores  overlook  the  importance  of  at¬ 
tractive  displays,  plenty  of  light  and  absence  of  dust, 
<lirty  i>late  glass  and  finger-marked  woodwork. 

The  Snappy  Approach 

These  three  things — advertisements,  windows  and 
interior  display — are  all  the  impersonal  contacts.  They 
are  all  designed,  or  should  be  designed,  to  bring  the 
customer  to  the  salesperson  predisjxtsed  in  favor  of  the 
merchandise  offered.  The  underlying  object  is  to  break 
down  sales  resistance.  And  then  what  happens  when 
the  customer  approaches  a  floorman  or  a  sales  clerk? 

Recently  in  connection  with  our  w’ork  in  a  w'ell 
known  store  we  approached  twenty  salespeople  at  ran¬ 
dom  and  recorded  their  introductory  remark.  Here  is 
the  record : 

“Something  in  hose,  madam?’’ 

“May  I  show  you  these  new  handerchiefs  ?’’ 

“.Something  for  you?’’ 

“Can  T  sell  you  something?’’ 

“Yes.  ma'am?” 

“Shirts  today?’’ 

“Something  in  shoes?’’ 

“Here  is  something  that  just  came  in  today”. 

“.'\ren’t  the  flowers  this  year  attractive?” 

“Do  you  want  to  buy  some  of  them  bloomers?” 

“Something  for  you?” 

“Here  are  some  marked  down  from  $4.98.” 

“May  T  show  you  something.” 

“Something  in  dresses?” 

There  were  several  more  “something  in”s  and  “.some¬ 
thing  for  you”s.  Only  tw'o  of  the  twenty  made  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  favorable  impression.  They  were  salesw'omen. 
The  others  were  just  clerks.  The  conditions  disclosed 
in  that  store  were  soon  corrected,  but  in  order  to  keep 
them  corrected  it  w'as  necessary  to  re-align  the  execu¬ 
tive  responsibilities  at  the  head  of  the  store.  There  was 
no  question  as  to  whether  there  should  be  training  in 
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approach — there  never  is  any  such  question.  Rather 
was  there  amazement  that  it  had  not  lieen  taken  care 
of  before. 

There  can  lie  no  set  approach,  but  there  can  be  clearly 
defined  jirinciples  (psychological,  it  is  true,  but  none 
the  less  worth  utilizing)  to  be  followed  in  the  approach. 
A  customer  looking  at  merchandise  or  entering  a  dress 
department  is  prima-fade  interested  in  that  merchan¬ 
dise.  Why  annoy  her,  or  break  into  her  thoughts  by 
asking  if  she  is  interested  ?  The  clever  saleswoman  will 
step  up  to  the  customer  and  make  some  quiet  remark 
al)out  the  merchandise  as  if  she,  too,  were  deeply  im- 
I)ressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  thing,  or  the  unusual 
]>rice,  or  how  satisfactory  it  would  be  in  use.  The  re¬ 
mark  should  never  be  a  question,  and  should  not  re¬ 
quire  an  answer.  If  the  customer  does  reply,  the  ap¬ 
proach  is  made  and  usually  the  next  remark  by  the  sales¬ 
woman  can  be  in  reply  to  a  direct  question  from  the 
customer.  That  is  salesmanship.  It  is  so  simple.  It  is 
what  the  average  customer  would  desire. 

Scaring  Them  Off 

W'hen  a  customer,  examining  scarfs  let  us  say,  is 
immediately  asked  by  a  clerk;  “.\re  you  interested  in 
scarfs?”,  what  she  would  reply  if  she  spoke  her  mind 
is :  “Yes,  you  big  hunk  of  cheese,  or  I  wouldn’t  l)e 
standing  here.  But  I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege 
of  looking  them  over  in  peace  first.”  What  she  actually 
says  is  much  more  likely  to  lie;  “No,  thank  you,  I 
was  just  looking  around”,  and  walks  away.  Why  do 
salespeople  like  to  drive  customers  away  before  even 
the  sheer  merit  of  the  merchandise  has  a  chance  to 
get  in  its  work? 

I  can’t  help  recalling  the  case  of  the  cross-roads  store¬ 
keeper  with  the  iangling  bell  attached  to  the  front  door. 
Remember  it?  This  old  lx)v  used  to  delight  in  playing 
checkers  with  a  crony  in  his  little  cubicle  of  an  office. 
One  dav  when  a  customer  entered  she  could  find  no 
one  in  the  place,  hut-  as  she  turned  to  go  out  she  heard 
a  whisper  l>ehind  the  partition;  “Keep  quiet.  Bill,  and 
maybe  she’ll  go  on  out!”  Some  salespeople  seem  to  like 
to  kee])  customers  moving  lest  they  buy  something. 

Most  stores  think  that  they  are  training  their  sales- 


l)eople  in  sales  approach.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
methods  used  do  not  seem  to  get  over.  A  store  manager 
recently  said  of  this;  “Sure,  we  train  our  girls  just 
how  to  approach  the  sale.  We  tell  them  to  say  ‘May  I 
help  you?’,  or  ‘May  I  l)e  of  service  ot  you?’  ” 

But  that  isn’t  sufficient  training.  There  can  be  no  set 
approach.  When  a  saleswoman  adopts  some  one  type 
of  approach  and,  parrot-like,  repeats  it  over  and  over, 
it  b^omes  an  irritation — one  of  the  annoyances  which 
must  l)e  guarded  against. 

This  irritation  is  aggravated  even  more  by  every 
salesperson  in  the  store  using  the  same  set  expression. 
Have  you  ever  walked  through  a  store  and  had  sales- 
])eople  jump  out  at  you  from  every  conceivable  corner 
with  a  “May  I  this?”  and  a  “May  I  that?”  until  you 
felt  you  had  to  get  out  of  that  store  or  go  crazy? 

How  to  Get  Attention 

Thorough  knowledge  of  the  attractive  qualities  of 
the  merchandise  is  one  of  the  greatest  assests  a  sales- 
l)erson  can  have  in  her  approach  to  the  customer,  for 
by  just  mentioning  one  of  the  interesting  features  about 
the  article  in  question  she  can  get  the  customer’s  atten¬ 
tion  and  lead  up  to  an  intelligent  sales  conversation. 

The  almost  innumerable  contacts  w’hich  salespeople 
have  with  customers,  day  after  day,  provide  the  store 
with  its  greatest  opportunity  for  building  customer 
goodwill,  or  with  its  greatest  danger.  Nor  are  the  sales¬ 
people  the  only  sources  of  contact  which  must  be  guard¬ 
ed.  What  of  the  floor  managers?  What  of  the  buyers 
themselves  when  they  are  called  into  an  argument  with 
customers?  Are  the  girls  in  the  adjusting  bureau  se¬ 
lected  for  their  tact,  diplomacy  and  good  nature  and  are 
they  trained  in  the  simple  rules  of  practical  psychology? 
You  know,  there  are  definite  ways  in  which  you  can  turn 
down  a  customer’s  unjustified  request  and  make  her  like 
it ! 

Then  there  are  the  credit  interviewers,  even  the  col¬ 
lection  letters  and  the  collections  themselves :  and  a 
fruitful  source  of  irritation  or  goodwill  is  the  delivery 
department.  But  this  article  already  suggests  enough 
to  worrv  about  for  the  present.  The  rest  can  well  be 
deferred  for  later  discussion. 


New  Book  of  Playlets  Helps  to  Teach 
Better  Methods  of  Salesmanship 

SALESMANSHIP  PL  AY  LEI'S:  Edited  by  Geiic- 
znez'e  Gordon,  Director  of  Edueotion,  and  Clarice 
R.  Younfj,  dissociate  Director  of  Education,  L. 
Bambcrfier  &  Co.,  Nezoark,  X.  J.;  Dry  Goods 
Economist,  Nezo  York:  $1.00. 


This  l)ook  should  Ik;  welcomed  by  I’ersonnel  and 
d'raining  Executives  in  retail  stores  as  an  auxiliary  to 
their  educational  work.  Its  i)uriK)se  is  to  teach  store 
emidoyees  how  to  do  a  better  job  through  the  inter¬ 
esting  method  of  having  them  act  and  witness  jdaylets 
which  emphasize  the  l)est  methods  of  serving  custo¬ 
mers  and  performing  other  store  duties. 

'Phe  l)Ook  contains  twelve  playlets  and  introductory 
material  aliout  coaching,  costuming,  choosing  actors, 
etc.  The  playlets  have  ai)peared  in  serial  form  in  re¬ 


cent  issues  of  the  Dry  Goods  TCconomist.  which  is  pub¬ 
lishing  the  comidete  collection  in  this  Inxjk. 

New  England  Store  Offering  For  Sale 
Five  Electric  Time  Clocks 

.\  member-store  in  Connecticut  is  discontinuing  the 
use  of  time  clocks  and  will  entertain  offers  from  other 
stores  for  its  e(iuii)ment.  'Phe  material  available  is 
descrilied  as  follows: 

P'OR  S/\LE — Five  electrical  woiiiul  and  syiiclironizcd 
time  recorders,  Mcnlel  t>040,  three  of  them  havinR  ISO 
numbers  each  and  the  other  two  having  100  numbers 
each.  Manufactured  by  the  fnternational  Time  Re¬ 
cording  Co.,  and  purchased  in  192,1.  In  very  gfxxl  con¬ 
dition. 

.•\ny  store  intertstetl  in  this  offer  should  communicate 
with  Thf.  Bclleti.v.  NRDG.\.  225  West  .^4th  Street. 
New  York.  Their  imiuiry  will  Ik;  referred  to  the  prop¬ 
er  parties  without  delay. 
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The  CONTROLLERS’  FORUM 

By  JOHN  B.  GUERNSEY 


We  are  privileged  to  o])en  this 
Greeting  from  ni(>iilh's  Forum  with  a  message 
the  chairman  ot  grteiiug  to  the  memhers  from 

our  Chairman. 

"To  My  Fellow  Members: 

"This  is  a  year  in  ^ellielt  /  lniiet>e  well-niamKjed 
stores  can  make  considerable  progress.  Competi¬ 
tion  is  getting  keener,  but  it  is  taking  shape  along 
definite  lines,  which  can  be  boiled  down  to  these 
few  words — More  Precision  or  I nterpreted  Know¬ 
ledge  in  Management.  The  controller  is  the  one 
executive  in  the  store  who  by  temperament  and 
training  is  in  position  to  get  the  needed  data,  in¬ 
terpret  it  and  put  it  into  useable  form  for  the 
other  exeeutives,  and  particularly  for  the  general 
management. 

"My  message  to  you  for  1928  is  to  make  the 
most  of  your  growing  opportunity  along  these  lines. 

.  Ill  the  executives  in  the  store  arc  pressing  more 
and  more  for  exact,  prompt  and  dependable  data 
about  their  results  as  well  as  help  in  more  scien¬ 
tific  planning.  This  is  the  controller’s  big  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Let  him  live  up  to  it  and  he  ztfill  have  no 
cause  to  zoorry  about  his  future. 

"The  members  have  stood  behind  the  Congress 
loyally  and  enthusiastically  this  past  year.  IVe  have 
had  practically  no  resignations — an  unusual  situ¬ 
ation.  H’e  have  added  a  fezv  nerc  members,  li’e 
have  had  no  membership  campaign.  .Members  join 
the  Congress  because  they  feel  the  need  of  it.  li’e 
hai>e  had  better  support  than  ever  from  public  ac¬ 
countants  and  zve  zvelcome  that.  On  the  other  hand, 
zee  haz'c  developed  sendees  zvhich  have  probably 
iwlped  the  aceounting  profession  in  a  more  practi¬ 
cal  way  than  ez'er  before,  as  zve  keep  out  of  the 
field  of  svstemicing  and  auditing  altogether.  IVe 
have  e.vtended  our  influence  greatly  throughout 
the  country. 

"I  bespeak  for  the  Congress  and  for  the  nezv 
chairman  zvho  zvill  be  elected  in  May,  the  continued 
lo\al  support  and  active  co-operation  of  you,  our 
tnetnbers.  1  zvelcome  letters  from  you  making  sug- 
ge.<!tions  or  comments  upon  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  and  our  staff  co-operates  zidth  me  completely 
in  a  sincere  effort  to  benefit  by  all  suggestions  and 
to  adapt  the  sendee  of  the  Congress  to  the  needs 
of  the  members. 

"Best  ztdshcs  for  a  prosperous  1928.” 

E.  W.  BROIDY,  Chairman. 

Thalhimer  Bros.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Just  as  this  Bulletin  amhles  to 
7027  <t1{trhtlv  press  the  Flash  Report  for  1926, 

1927  s  g  y  'showing  “What  Actually  Hap- 

pened  in  1927”  comes  along  and 
reveals  that  the  gain  in  volume,  all  stores  in  all  Re¬ 
serve  districts,  was  1.8%  over  1926.  Most  districts  . 


were  about  even,  although  two  or  three  show  surjiris- 
mgly  good  gains.  The  summary  of  the  rejKirt  ajipears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Tuk  Bi’li.etin.  It  was 
jirinted  in  full  in  many  of  the  trade  jiapers  and  in  the 
New  York  'I'inies  of  Monday.  January  19.  Note  par¬ 
ticularly  all  districts  and  also  the  uniformity  of  the 
list  of  departments  which  showed  gains  throughout  the 
country. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  real  appreciation 
of  the  s])eed  and  care  with  which  mcjre  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  re])resentative  stores  res]K)nded,  including  those 
which  went  to  the  additional  trouble  of  sending  their 
replies  by  air  mail  and  telegram,  and  those  which  con¬ 
tributed  practical  suggestions  on  how  to  ])lan  for  1928. 
It  means  much  to  us  here  in  headtpiarters  to  receive 
the  hearty  cooperation  which  memhers  are  giving  us. 

♦  **  * 

How  .sad  and  inadequate  is  the 
Ben  Wesley  joh  of  putting  into  cold  words 

dead  one's  feelings  at  the  death  of  a 

friend  or  close  associate  was 
brought  home  to  us  when  we  heard  of  the  death  in 
Los  Angeles  some  weeks  ago  of  Ben  Wesley. 

Ben  H.  Wesley  was  chief  auditor  of  the  huge  chaiti 
of  stores  of  the  Western  .\uto  Supply  Company.  He 
was  Chairman  of  the  Los  .\ngeles  grouj)  of  controllers. 
He  was  ever  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Congress,  and  was  of  that  small  preferred  class  of  men 
who  inspire  the  confidence  and  loyalty  of  all  with  whom 
they  come  into  contact.  The  Congress  is  fortunate  in 
having  several  men  of  that  class.  Ben  W'esley  was  the 
“dean”  of  the  Los  . Angeles  men,  and  his  untimely  death 
by  an  unusual  and  most  unfortunate  accident  was  a  sad 
shock  to  his  friends. 

The  Congress  has  expressed  its  condolences  to  Airs. 
W  esley  and  takes  this  (jccasion  to  e.xpress  them  also  to 
his  fellow-controllers  and  associates.  No  better  e.xjires- 
sion  of  the  attitude  (jf  his  firm  toward  him  could  have 
been  shown  than  their  action  on  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
when  they  closed  all  of  their  stores  in  his  memory. 

*  *  ♦ 

.A  store  is  nothing  less  than 
1928  edition  foolhardy  to  plan  without  the  help 

of  operating  of  the  annual  statistical  report 

statistics  which  is  issued  by  the  Congress  to 

those  of  its  members  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  compilation.  No  store  is  big  enough  to  lie 
the  last  word  on  everything,  and  we  all  know  that  in 
every  store  there  are  weak  departments  and  exi)ensive 
non-selling  operations. 

Some  stores  which  are  fortunate  enough  to  l)e  mem¬ 
hers  of  research  groups  have  reliable  comparative  data 
to  guide  them,  and  frequent  exchange  of  ideas  and  poli¬ 
cies  among  the  store  heads.  This  is  a  great  help.  W'^e 
(Turn  to  page  22) 


How  To  Get  Service 

from 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  Its  Associate  Groups 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 
PERSONNEL  GROUP 
RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 
TRAFHC  GROUP 
IMPORT  MANAGERS’  GROUP 


^Published  by 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

LEW  HAHN,  ^anapng  THnctor 
225  WEST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Service  Bureaus 


Washington  Office 
Bureau  of  Accounting  and  Control* 
Bureau  of  Store  Management* 
Bureau  of  Personnel* 

Bureau  of  Delivery* 

Bureau  of  Traffic* 


Bureau  of 
Bureau  of 
Bureau  of 
Bureau  of 
Bureau  of 
Bureau  of 


Research  and  Information 
Sales  Promotion* 
Merchandise  Management* 
Insurance 

Publicity  and  Bulletin 
Costume  Art 


These  Bureaus  are  constantly  collecting  information  as  to  the  best 
methods  and  making  constructive  studies  in  all  phases  of  store 
operation.  The  services  of  these  Bureaus  are  made  available  to  the 
members  who  either  by  personal  visit  or  by  correspondence  bring 
their  problems  to  the  attention  of  the  Bureaus.  Members  of  the  staff 
are  available  at  special  rates  to  visit  member  stores. 


Staff 

M«n«glnK  Director 
LEW  HAHN 


W —Minton  Secretary 

HAROLD  R.  YOUNG 


Executive  Secretary 
CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER 


Director  ol  Education 
LUCINDA  WYMAN  PRINCE 


Dl— etor  of  Bur— na  of  Mh— rjr 
Marcbandi—  Management 

A.  W.  EINSTEIN 


General  Manager 
ContraUers’  Congre— 

JOHN  B.  GUERNSEY 


Director  of  Bureau  of  Re— arch 
and  Information 
W.  A.  FITZGERALD 


Director  of  Bureaua  of  Sal—  Promotion  Director  of  PubUci^  and 
and  Store  Management  Editor  of  BULLETIN 

EDWIN  L.  STOIBER  L.  E.  GOLDSMITH 


Director  of  Bureau  of  TraBic 
L.  F.  MONGEON 


Director  of  Accounting  Director  of  Bureau  of  Coatume  Art 

L.  EARL  WILSON  HUBERT  M.  GREIST 


Director  of  Iniurance 
W.  F.  KIMBALL 


Aaaociate  in  Educathm  Aasociate  in  Delivery  Asaociate  in  Sales  Promotion  Aieociate  in  Research 

CELIA  R.  CASE  ALAN  F.  KING  SUZANNE  ASHLEY  BRETT  GRACE  J.  AVERILL 

t 

In  order  to  receive  prompt  attention  inquiries  should  be  sent  by  members  of  the 
Association  and  Associate  Groups  to  the  Divisions  and  Bureaus  having  to  do 
with  the  field  of  activity  included  in  the  inquiry. 


Classification  of  Membership  in  NRDGA 


Class 


Dues  Per  Annum 


AA — Members  doing  a  gross  business  of  less  than  $75,000  per  annum  _  $10.00 

A — Members  doing  a  gross  business  of  $75,000  to  $200  000  per  annum  .  25.00 

B — M-mbers  doing  a  gross  business  ot  $200,000  to  $500,000  per  annum  _  50  00 

C — Members  doing  a  gross  business  of  $500  000  to  $750,000  per  annum^  ....  75.00 

D — Members  doing  a  gross  business  cf  $750,000  to  $1,000,000  iter  annum  ...  100.00 
E — Members  doing  a  gross  business  of  $1.000  000  to  $2,000,000  per  annum..  150.00 

F — Members  doing  a  gross  business  of  ^.OOO  000  to  $3,500,000  per  annum..  250.00 

G — Members  doing  a  gross  business  of  $3,500  000  to  $5,000,000  per  annum..  300.00 

H — Members  doing  a  gross  business  of  $5,000  000  to  ^,500.000  per  annum..  400.00 

I — Members  doing  a  gross  business  of  $7. .500  000  to  $10,000,000  per  annum..  500.00 

( — Members  doing  a  gross  business  of  $10.000  000  to  $15,000,000  per  annum  7.50.00 
K — Members  doing  a  gross  business  of  more  than  $10,000  000  per  annum..  1,000.00 


♦Jointly  operated  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  the  Associate  Groups  particularly  interested. 


How  To  Get  Service 

from 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  Its  Associate  Groups 

Books,  pamphlets  and  mimeographed  reports  on  a  wide  variety  of  retail  store  problems, 
published  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  its  Bureaus  and  Associate  Groups, 
are  listed  in  the  following  pages.  A  substantial  part  of  this  material  is  available  without 
charge  to  members.  Some  of  the  publications  may  be  secured  by  non-members  at  prices 
listed  opposite  the  name  of  the  work. 

The  list  represents  a  selection  of  timely,  practical  material  available  through  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  In  addition  to  this  material,  members  secure  thou¬ 
sands  of  individual  service  reports  each  year  in  response  to  their  personal  or  written  re¬ 
quests  for  information.  These  special  reports  cover  every  activity  and  interest  of  the  retail 
store.  Their  preparation  involves  the  continuous  effort  of  the  Association’s  headqarters  staff 
of  approximately  forty  people. 

Members  who  desire  information  not  reflected  in  the  reports  listed  in  this  pamphlet 
should  communicate  directly  with  the  Association,  outlining  the  problem  in  as  much  detail 
as  possible  so  that  the  required  information  may  be  supplied  expeditiously. 


REPORTS  and  PUBLICATIONS 


PRICES  TO 

NRDGA  Group  Non. 
members  members  members 


TIbe  Bulletin 


Not 

FREE  FREE  AvaiUble 


The  Association’s  o  fh  c  i  a  1 
monthly  publication,  contain¬ 
ing  the  latest  developments  in 
Store  operation,  accounting, 
merchandising,  etc.,  in  terse, 
authoritative  articles. 


(Yearly  subscription  to  addi¬ 
tional  executives  in  member- 
stores  $3.CI0.) 


The  Merchant’s  Manuad  $5.00  $5.00  $5JI0 

By  Lew  Hahn  and  Percival  (Including  postage  and  in- 

White;  the  recognized,  author-  I 

itative  handbook  on  retail 

store  methods  and  operation, 

describing  in  detail  every  store 

activity  and  the  forms  involved. 

Principles  of  Organization  Ap-  $5.00  $5.00  $5.00 

plied  to  Modem  Retailing  (Including  postage  and  in- 

By  Paul  M.  Mazur.  An  arrest- 
ing  analysis  of  the  retail  or¬ 
ganization  with  a  detailed  plan 
for  its  more  effective  realign¬ 
ment.  Based  on  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  two-year  study  of  this 
problem. 


pric:es  to 

NRDGA  All  Group  Non¬ 
members  members  members 
Department  Store  Operating  Ex-  d"*  copy  FREE  to  members, 
penses  for  1926  and  Financial  Additional  copies 

Ratios  for  1923,  1924,  1925  $1.50  $1.50 

Compiled  for  the  Association 
'  by  Harvard  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 

ness  Research.  This  section 
contains  statistics  on  depart¬ 
ment  stores  doing  in  excess  of 
!  one  million  annual  volume  and 
the  first  analysis  of  Financial 
Ratios. 

Operating  Expenses  of  Depart-  One  copy  FREE  to  members, 
ment  Stores  and  Depart-  Additional  copies 

mentized  Specialty  Stores  in  $1.50  $1.50 

1926 

,  Compiled  for  the  Association 

by  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business 
Research.  This  section  con¬ 
tains  statistics  on  department 
stores  doing  less  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  annual  volume  and  special- 
I  ty  stores.  (See  next  listed  pub- 

i  lication). 
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How  To  Get  Service  From 


General  Research  and  Information 

Consulting  service  under  the  direction  of 
Wm.  a.  Fitzgerald 

REPORTS  aW  PUBLICATIONS 

PRICES  TO  I  PRICES  TO 


NRDGA 

Group 

Non.  1 

NRDGA 

Group 

Non- 

mcml>cr8 

mrmlicrs 

meml)ers  i 

iiienUjers 

tiicinbcis  1 

iciuticrs 

Want  Slip  Systems  FREE 

FREE 

$1.00  ' 

Pension  Plans 

FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

Practical  Bonus  Plans  for  Ac-  FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

Location  of  Trunk  and  Bag  De¬ 

FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

counts  Receivable  Depart¬ 

partments 

ments 

Circulation  of  Information 

FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

Cutting  and  Fitting  Service  FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

Among  Employees 

Deferred  Charges  FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

Methods  of  Making  Exchanges 

FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

Unprofitable  Departments  FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

Employees*  Discounts  and  Charge 

FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

Trend  of  Women’s  Underwear  FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

Accounts 

Sales 

Transfer  System  in  Stores  of 

FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

Requisitioning  Extra  Salespeople  FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

Medium  Size 

for  Store- Wide  Sales 

Lay-Away  or  Will-Call  Systems 

FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

Arrangement  of  Underwear  De-  FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

in  Stores  of  Medium  Size 

partments 

Dry  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Service 

FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

Arrangement  of  Glove  Depart-  FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

for  Customers 

ments  in  Stores 

Use  of  Comparative  Prices  on 

FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

Policies  of  Stores  Paying  Em-  FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

Price  Tickets 

ployees  Absent  Due  to  Ill¬ 

Warehouse  vs.  Store  for  Drapery, 

FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

ness 

Carpet  and  Rug  Work  and 

Public  Restaurants,  Their  Status,  FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

Stock  Rooms 

Functions,  Methods  of  Oper¬ 

1  Gift  Wrapping  Service 

FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

ation  and  Operating  Ex- 

i  Policies  of  Stores  in  Permitting  FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

1  Charge  Account  Purchases 

Circulating  Libraries  in  Depart-  FREE 

FREE 

1.00 

for  Month  of  November  to 

ment  Stores 

be  Paid  after  January  First 

Note: — First  copy  of  each  of  the  above  reports  is  free  to  members. 


Accounting  and  Control 

Consulting  service  and  research  under  direction  of 
John  B.  Guernsey  and  L.  Earl  Wilson 

REPORTS  and  PUBLICATIONS 


PRICES  TO 
CoiUroVers’ 


Standard  Method  of  Accounting 
(Two  Volumes) 

NRDGA 
mcnibfi  s 

$2.00 

Congrr^s 

incml'Crs 

FREE* 

Non- 

nienibers 

$10.00 

Merchandise  Purchase  Control 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

Merchandise  Purchase  Control 
(Open  to  Buy) 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

Retail  Inventory  Shortages  and 
Remedies 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

Standard  Expense  Classification 
in  Operation  ' 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

Relation  Between  the  Controller 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

and  the  Merchandise  Man 


PRICES  TO 
CorltroI!er^■ 


^  Method  for  Use  of  Cash 

1  Registers 

NRDGA 

members 

.50 

«  O’.tres.' 
nienii*er« 

FREE* 

Non- 

mfir.bers 

1.00 

1  Insurance  Manual  for  Retail 

1  Merchants 

1.00 

FREE* 

2.00 

Precautions  at  Inventory  Time 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

Warehouse  *  Accounting  and 

1  Workroom  Control 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

Planning  Ten  Years  Ahead 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

Selling  Salaries  for  the  Year 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

I  1926  (Classified  by  Selling  De- 
I  partments) 
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NRDGA  and  Associate  Groups - - 

Accounting  and  Control 

{Continued) 


NRDGA 

members 

PRICES  TO 
Controller*’ 

Congress  Non- 

members  members 

The  Controller  —  Hi*  Function 

.59 

FREE* 

1.00 

and  Relation  to  Others 

Ready  to  Wear  Stock  Control 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

Development  of  Unit  Stock  Con¬ 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

trol 

Controllers’  Congress  Conven¬ 

tion  Proceedings 

1921— Chicago,  111. 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

1922— AtUntic  City,  N.  J. 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

1923 — Detroit,  Mich. 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

1924 — St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

1925 — Dayton,  O. 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

1926— Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

PRICES  TO 
C6ntrolleri' 

NRDGA  Congrett  Non¬ 
members  members  members 

Report  on  Operating  Expentee: 

Gassified  by  selling  depart-  .  , ,  .  . 

.  ,  This  report  is  confidential  and 

ments,  covering  Administra-  is  supplied  only  to  those 

tive  and  General  Store.  Occu-  Snge''o5  Kr*' 
pancy,  Publicity,  Buying,  Sel- 
ing  and  Total.  This  report  is 
compiled  annually  according 
to  sales  volume. 

Report  on  Merchandise  Statistics 

Classified  by  Selling  Depart¬ 
ments,  covering  Stock  Turns,  T**’*  report  is  confidential  and 
’  °  IS  supplied  only  to  those 

Markdowns,  Inventory  Short-  stores  which  participate  in  the 

ages.  Markup  and  Gross  Mar-  figures, 

gin.  This  report  is  compiled 
annually  according  to  sales 
volume. 


* — First  Copy  free;  additionsd  copies  50  cents  each. 


Controllers’  Congress 

Composed  of  representatwes  in  member  stores  in  charge  of  fituincial  and  accounting  activities 


E.  W.  BROIDY 


Officers  and  Directors 

Chairman 

■  -  -  Thalhimer  Bros.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.  HENRY  ANDERS 
„  .  C.  B.  CI-ARK  - 

Past  Chairman  H.  L.  FOSTER  - 


JAY  IGLAUER . The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Oeveland,  Ohio  ^  N.  ‘ 

Vice-Chairmen  HENRY  w.'  GIESE  ' 

ARTHUR  J.  KELLY,  (For  New  Engbind).  R.  H.  White  Co.,  Boston  ^hoS  ^HARGRFAVE 
DAVID  M.  FkUEDENTHAL,  (For  Middle  Atlantic  States).  Stern  KASKELL  -  - 

Brothers,  New  York  j‘  a."  LAMB  -  -  - 

W.  T.  HOLMES,  (For  the  Sfmth),  Pfeifer  Bros.  Litt’e  Rock,  ,^rk.  DAVID  E.  MOESER 
ARtTIIBALD  M.AC  LEISH,  (For  the  Middle  West),  Carson  Pirie  H.  C.  NELSON 
Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago  A.  E.  OXENREITER 

.MURRAY  WHITTF.MORE.  (Tor  the  West).  The  White  House,  San  WM.  A.  PAUL  -  - 

Francisco  R.  B.  RIVES  -  -  - 


HENRY  ANDERSON  The  Boston  Store,  Chicago,  111. 

C.  B.  (’L.ARK . ]•  C  Hudson  Company,  Dertoit,  Mich. 

H.  L.  FOSTER . Houghton  &  Dutton  Co.,  Boston  Mass. 

A.  N.  FRASER . Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

T.  W.  FRIEDRICH  Joske  Bros.  Ca,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

HENRY  W.  GIESE  ...  R.  H.  Stearns  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

F.  A.  GODLEY . TTie  Namm  Store.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

THOS.  HARGREAVES . Mandel  Brothers,  ^icago,  Ill. 

C.  C.  KASKELL . Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I.  A.  LAMB  -  -  -  Broadway  Department  Store.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

DAVID  E.  MOESER . Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  C.  NELSON . Bon  Marche,  Seattle.  Wash. 

A.  E.  OXENREITER . Jos.  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WM.  A.  PAUL  -  -  -  Whitney  MacGregor  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
R.  B.  RIVES . S.  Kann  Sons  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Annual  Dues 


A — Members  from  stores  having  gross  sales  of  less  than  $200,000  and  Associate  Members  from  any  size  store  $  5.00 

B — Members  from  stores  having  gross  sales  of  $  200,000  to  $  500,000  10.00 

C — Members  from  stores  having  gross  sales  of  $  500,000  to  $  750,000  10.00 

D — Members  from  stores  having  gross  sales  of  $  750,000  to  $  1,000,000  .  10.00 

E — Members  from  stores  having  gross  sales  of  $1,000,000  to  $  2,000,000  .  20.00 

F — Members  from  stores  having  gross  sales  of  $2,000,000  to  $  3,500,000  .  20.00 

Members  from  stores  having  gross  sales  of  $3,500,000  to  $  5,000,000  .  20.00 

H — Members  from  stores  having  gross  sales  of  $5,000,000  to  $  7,500,000  .  20.00 

I — Members  from  stores  having  gross  sales  of  $7,500,000  to  $10,000,000  .  30.00 

J — Members  from  stores  having  gross  sales  over  $10,000,000  .  30.00 

Public  Accountants  .  15.00 

Manufacturers  of  Store  Equipment  .  30.00 


CONVENTIONS — February  and  May  each  year. 
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How  To  Get  Service  From 


Merchandise  Management 

Consulting  service  and  research  under  direction  of 
Arthur  W.  Einstein 


REPORTS  and  PUBLICATIONS 


PRICES  TO 


Price  Lines  (Including  Price 
Lines  for  14  Departments) 

Merchan¬ 
dise  Mana- 
NRDGA  tfcrs’  Group 
members  members 

$1.0«**  FREE* 

Non¬ 

members 

$10.00 

1 

Cases  on  Merchandise  Control 
in  Women’s  Shoe  Depart¬ 
ments 

1.00 

FREE* 

2.00 

Merchandise  Control  for  Ready- 
to-Wear  Departments  (In 
preparation) 

1.00 

FREE* 

10.00 

Merclumdise  Control  for  Piece 
Goods  Deparmtents  (In  prep¬ 
aration) 

1.00 

FREE* 

10.00 

Merchandise  Control  for  Home 
Furnishings  Departments  (In 
preparation) 

1.00 

FREE* 

10.00 

* — First  copy  free;  additional  copies  $1.00  each. 
** — 20%  discount  for  quantities  of  25  or  more. 


PRICES  TO 


Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers' 

NRDG.\  gers’  Group  Non- 
members  members  members 


A  Manual  of  Markdown  Causes:^ 

(Preliminary  Manual  published 
in  The  Bulletin  for  Aug¬ 
ust  and  September,  1927.  Final 
Manual  now  in  preparation.)  i 


A  Study  of  Buying  Methods  for 
Stores  Under  $1,000,000 — 

Including  Group  Buying.  (Pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Bulletin  for 
February,  1927.) 


(Published  in  THE  HULLETIN 
— extra  copies  may  be  secured 
at  25  cents  each  by  members 
only.  Not  available  to  non- 
members.) 


Fur  Storage  by  the  Fumigation  j 
Method  I 

(Published  in  The  Bulletin  1 
for  April,  1927.)  J 


Merchandise  Managers’  Group 

Composed  of  representatives  in  member  stores  in  charge  of  merchandise  management  activities 


Officers  and  Directors 


Chairman 

OSWALD  W.  KNAUTH  -  -  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vice-Chairman 

FREDERICK  W.  ALDRED,  The  Gladding  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Regional  Directors 

JOHN  B.  SWINNEY  (New  England.  States).  Shepard  Stores,  Boston, 
Mass. 

PETER  V.  BOUTERSE  (Metropolitan  New  York),  L.  Bamberger  &  Co, 
Newark,  N.  j. 

WILLIAM  H.  HAGER  (Mid-Atlantic  States),  Hager  &  Brother,  Lan¬ 
caster.  Pa. 

L.  SCARBROUGH  (Southern  States),  E.  M.  Scarbrough  &  Sons,  Austin, 
Texas. 


ALLEN  W.  HINKEL  (Western  States),  Allen  W.  Hinkel  Co.,  Wichita, 
Kans. 

F.  McL.  RADFORD  (Far  Western  States),  The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Directors  at  Large 

THOMAS  P.  ABBOTT  -  -  The  William  Hengerer  Co,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
RALPH  BLACKBURN  -  -  -  -  D.  M.  Read  &  (i>.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
ERNEST  C.  HASTINGS  -  The  Hastini^  Research  Group,  New  York  City 

H.  L.  SCHMIDT  .  Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  B.  THALHIMER  -  -  -  -  Thalhimer  Bros.,  Richmond.  Va. 
WILLIAM  W'EISEINBERG  -  -  The  Halle  Brothers  Co,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Advisory  Council  of  Past  Chairmen 
EDWIN  R.  DIBRELL  -  -  -  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
CHESTER  A.  BROWN  -  -  -  -  A.  I.  Namm  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Annual  Dues  $5.00 


CONVENTIONS — February  and  July  each  year. 


Import  Managers’  Group 


Officers  and  Directors 


Chairman 

*L.  ABRAMOVITZ,  National  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Regional  Chairmen 

B.  G.  MERRIAM  (Detroit)  -  -  -  -  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  L.  McALEER  (Boston)  ...  -  Iordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
WM.  STONE  (Chicago)  ....  I  The  Boston  Store,  Chicago  IlL 


Directors 

NOEL  EDLER  -  -  -  -  D.  H.  Holmes  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  I.a. 
GEORGE  H.  WILSON  -  -  -  Saks-Herald  Square  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  R.  HOY . Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Cb.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

L.  .'VRTIERES  -  -  -  O'Connor,  Moffatt  &  Co.  San  Francisco,  Clalif. 
•ROBERT  W.  McCONNOCHIE  -  Bonwit  Teller  &  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
•Elxecutive  Committee 
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NRDGA  and  Associate  Groups 


Sales  Promotion 

Consulting  service  and  research  under  direction  of 
Edwin  L.  Stoiber  and  Suzanne  Ashley  Brett 


RKPORTS  ami  PUBLICATIONS 


PRICES  TO 
Sales 
Promotion 

NRDGA  l>ivision  Non- 


Promotion  and  Plan*  for  Christ¬ 
mas  Programs 

members 

.50 

members 

FREE* 

members 

$1.00 

Suggested  Selling 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

Anniversary  Sales  Plans 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

The  Solicitation  of  Charge  Ac¬ 
counts 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

Direct  Mail  Methods  and  Plans 
— 1st  Series 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

Direct  Mail  Methods  and  Plans 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

— 2nd  Series 


* — First  copy  free;  additional  copies  50  cents  each. 


PRICES  TO 


NRDGA 

members 

Sales 

Promotion 

Division 

members 

Non- 

members 

Telephone  Selling 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

Profit  Making  Basement  Stores 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

Study  of  Advertising  Percentage* 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

Planning  a  Store- Wide  Sales 
Event 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

The  Data  Book 

.Available  only  to  members  ot 
Sales  Promotion  Divisoin. 

Proceedings  of  Seventh  Annual 

$4.00 

$4.00 

$SiH) 

Convention 


Sales  Promotion  Division 


Composed  of  representatives  in  metnber  stores  in  charge  of  sales  promotion  activities 

Officers  and  Directors 


Chairman 

"BEATTY  STEVENS  -  -  -  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brtx>klyn,  N.  Y. 

Vice-Chairman 

*KOY  E,  CLARK . Strawbridge  &  Clothier  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

"GEO.  B.  USTEKMAYER  -  -  Woodward  &  Lnthrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 
"FRANK  A.  BLACK  .  -  -  .  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

"A.  C.  KING,  The  Korabaugh-Brown  Dry  Gootls  Co.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
S.  A.  SULLIVAN . L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


LOIS  B.  HUNTER . Himelhoch  Bros.  &  ('o.  Detroit,  Mich. 

A  E.  McELFRESH . Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  V. 

RALPH  C'APLAN  W.  A.  Wieboldt  &.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

K.  A.  CIBULKA . Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  Wash. 

E.  1)A\TS  McCUTCHON,  The  D.  H.  Holmes  C  o.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans  La. 
THOMAS  J.  TWENTYhfAN,  The  Mabley  &  C  arew  C  o.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Advisory  Council  of  Ex-Chairmen 

W.  T.  WHITE . The  Kike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

RALPH  L.  YCJNKER  ...  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co..  Detroit  Mich. 
C'lORDON  SCHONFARBER  -  Giadding  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
•Executive  Committee 


- Annual  Dues 

Firms  whose  annual  gross  sales  are ; 


Grade  I — Less  than  $1,000,000  .  $12.00 

Grade  II — $1,000,000  or  over,  but  less  than  3,500,000  .  15.00 

Grade  III — ^,500,000  or  over,  but  less  than  5,000,000  .  18.00 

Grade  IV — $5,000,000  or  over  .  20.00 


CONVENTIONS — February  and  September  each  year. 


Costume  Art 

Consulting  service  and  research  under  direction  of 
H.  M.  Greist 
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Traffic 


Consulting  service  and  research  under  direction  of 
Edwin  L.  Stoiber  and  L.  F.  Mongeon 


RKPORTS  and  PUBLICATIONS 


PRICES  TO 
Traffic 

NRDGA  Group  Non- 
members  members  members 


PRICES  TO 
Traffic 
Group 


Proceedings  of  the  8th  Annual  $3.50 
Convention  of  the  Traffic, 
Receiving  and  Marking 
Group 


ibers  members  members  members 

^,50  Receiving,  Checking  and  Marking  FREE  FREE  $1.00 
Procedure 

How  Stores  Can  Reduce  Their  FREE  FREE  1.00 
I  Shipping  Bill 


How  To  Get  Service  From 


Store  Management 

Consulting  service  and  research  under  direction  of  Edwin  L.  Stoiber 


CONVENTIONS — February  and  May  each  year. 


REPORTS  am/  PUBLICATIONS 


PRICES  TO 
Store 

Managers’ 


Cash  Regutera,  Tube  Syatems 

NRDGA 

members 

.50 

Division 

members 

FREE* 

Non- 

members 

$1.00 

and  Credit  Authorization 
Compensation  Plans  for  Selling 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

Employees 

Control  of  Expense  Other  Than 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

Saliuy 

Correlating  Payroll  and  Volume 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

of  Business 

Placing  Responsibility  for  Selling 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

Personnel 

Compensation  Methods  in  Non- 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

Selling  Departments 

Bonus  Systems  for  Floor  Men 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

* — First  copy  free;  additional  copies  50  cents  each. 


j 

i 

NRDGA 

members 

PRICES  TO 
Store 

Manajrers* 

Division 

members 

Non- 

members 

Departmental  Adjustments 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

Do  Escalators  Relieve  Conges¬ 
tion  f 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

!  Budgetary  Control  of  Personnel 
Expense 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

'  Function  of  Expense  Planning 
Labor  Turnover  Report  (In 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

preparation) 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

;  Store  Manager’s  Functions  and 
Departments  (Chart) 

.50 

FREE* 

1.00 

Proceedings  of  Fourth  Annual 
Convention 

2.50 

2.50 

:2.50 

Store  Managers’  Division 


Composed  of  representatives  in  metnber  stores  in  charge  of  store  manugement .  activities 


Officers  and  Directors 


Chairman 

*J.  H.  PASWATERS  -  -  -  James  A.  Hearn  &  Son,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vice-Chairmen 

•SHERIDAN  GORTON  (For  Mid  Atlantic  States)  R.  II.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•CHES'TER  B.  CURTIS  (For  Middle  West),  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Bar- 
ney  D,  G.  C^,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*F.  W.  Evans  (For  South),  The  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd..  New  Orleans,  La. 

Directors 


•B.  G.  HAWKINS . Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

•M.  A.  MUELLER . O’Neill  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  L.  COYNE  .  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  111. 

L.  E.  EASTMAN . Eastman  Bros.  &  Bancrott,  Portland,  Me. 

MAX  E.  FRIEDM-WN  ....  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Z.  HIMELH(X-TI . Hiinelhoch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  H.  LEVI . The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JOSEPH  M.  MEYERS  .  Kaulmann’s  “The  Big  Store’’.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

K.  W.  STARR . The  Pelletier  Stores  Co.,  Toi)eka,  Kan. 

GEO.  V.  THOMPSON  -  The  Strouss-Hirshberg  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
W.  Z.  TUCKER . W.  A.  Wieboldt  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


•Executive  Committee 


-  Annual  Dues 

Firms  whose  annual  gross  sales  are : 

Grade  I — Less  than  $1,000,000  . 

Grade  II — $1,000,000  or  over,  but  less  than  3,500,000  . 

Grade  III — ^,500,000  or  <iver,  but  less  than  5,000,000  . 

Grade  IV — ^,000,000  or  over  . 
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NRDGA  and  Associate  Groups  - - 

Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Group 

Composed  of  representatives  in  member  stores  in  charge  of  traffic  activities 

Officers  and  Directors 


Chairman 

‘M.  l-'ORMAN . K.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Secretary 

\VM.  J.  McCI.AIN  -  -  .  .  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York  City 

T  reasurer 

WILLIAM  POHLMANN  -  •  Kd.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milw.aukee,  Wis. 

I’ice-Chairnien 

F.  HENRY  (Middle  Atlantic),  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Annual  Dues 


L.  P.  NOYES  •  -  (Middle-West),  The  May  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
ERNEST  JOHNSTON  (New  England),  R.  H.  White  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 

F.  A.  DANAHY  (South) . Ilurdine’s,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla. 

WM.  LEYV.\  (West)  -  •  •  Hale  Bros.  Stores,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

l\ist  Chairmen 

*L.  F'.  MONGEON  -  -  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn.,  New  V'ork  City 

'E.  1).  HUSSEY . Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Bostoir,  Mass. 

'F'xccutive  Committee 


N.R.D.G.A.  TRAFFIC  GROUP 

Classes  Grade  Dues 

A  to  C — Members  from  stores  having  gross  sales  annually  up  to  $750,000  . One  $10.00 

D  &  E — Members  from  stores  having  gross  sales  annually  of  $750,000  up  to  $2,000,000  . Two  20.00 

F  to  K — Members  from  stores  having  gross  sales  annually  of  $2,000,000  and  over  .  Three  25.00 


CONVENTIONS — February  and  October  each  year. 

Personnel  and  Education 

Consulting  service  and  research  under  direction  of 
Lucinda  W.  Prince  and  Celia  R,  Case 


REPORl'S  and  PUBLICATIONS 


Standard  Personnel  Terminology  FREE 

Functions  of  a  Personnel  Depart-  FREE 
ment 

Estimates  of  Costs  of  Personnel  FREE 
Department  Organizations  in 
Stores  of  Various  Sizes 

Toy  Manual  $1.50 

A  salesmanship  handbook  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Prince  School 
of  Education  for  Store  Ser¬ 
vice. 


PRICES  TO 

PRICES  TO 

Personnel 

Personnel 

t  ivnup 

Non-  I 

NRDGA 

Group 

Non¬ 

niciniiera 

members  1 

members 

members 

members 

FREE 

$2.00 

Fur  Manual 

.50 

.50 

.50 

FREE 

FREE 

$2.00 

$2.00 

A  salesmanship  handbook  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Prince  School 
of  Education  for  Store  Ser¬ 

vice. 

;  Kitchenware  Manual 

.75 

.75 

.75 

$1.50 

$1.50 

A  salesmanship  handbook  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Prince  School  of 
Education  for  Store  Service. 

Methods  of  Measuring  the  Effect  FREE 

FREE 

$2.00 

of  Personnel  Work 


Personnel  Group 

Composed  of  representatives  in  member  stores  in  charge  of  personnel  activities 

Officers  and  Directors 


Chairman  Emeritus 

*I-UC1NDA  \V.  PkINCK  Prince  School  of  Education  (or  Store  Service, 
Bostem,  Mass. 

Chairman 

•ISABELLA  BRANDOW . Ixird  &  Taylor,  New  York  City 

Vice-Chairmen 

RICHARD  STEED  (New  England  States)  G’adding  Dry  Goods  Com¬ 
pany,  Providence,  R.  1. 

•DEL()S  WALKER  (New  York  and  Midd’.e  States),  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

"GEORGE  D.  HALSEY  (Southern  States)  Wo<xlward  &  Loihrop,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Secretary 

*AD.\  COLLINS  HOLME  (Middle  We^t  States),  The  Wni.  Taylor  Son 
&  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Directors 

M.ARSH.ALL  HALE  (Far  West  States)  Hale  Brothers,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

ST.AM.KY  ROTH . L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

,AI,1D.\  K.  FTN't  H  -  -  -  -  Strawbridge  (ir  (,'lotliier,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

ISABEL  CR.MG  B.ACON,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  F^ducatioii 
Wa?hingt'  n  D.  (  . 

GENEV’IEVE  GORDON  -  -  -  -  L.  Baml>erger  A-  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


oihrop.  Wash-  HAROLD  W.  .MILLER  -  -  -  Jordan  Marsh  Comiwny,  Boston  ^^ass. 

"Executive  Committee 

Annual  Dues  $2.00 


CONVENTION — February  each  year. 
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H  ow  To  Get  Service  From 


Delivery 

Consulting  service  and  research  under  direction  of 
Arthur  W.  Einstein  and  Alan  F.  King 

RKPORTS  W  PUBLICATIONS 


PRICES  TO 
Krtail 
Delivery 

NRIMiA  Ass'n.  Non- 
memtwrs  members  members 

1927  Yearbook  of  the  Retail  De-  $3^  $2.00*  $10.00 

liTery  Aatociation 

Reports  of  investigations,  ar¬ 
ticles  on  delivery  problems  and 
bulletins  of  the  Association,  in 
addition  to  the  Proceedings  of 
the  1927  Convention. 

Internal  Delivery  (A)  (1927)  .50  FREE  2.00 

Unit  System  of  Delivery,  Au¬ 
thorization  and  Delivery,  the 
Drawback  System,  Wrong  Ad¬ 
dresses  and  a  Non-Sheet  Writ¬ 
ing  C.O.D.  System. 

Internal  Delivery  (B)  (1927)  .50  FREE  2.00 

Routing  and  Sorting  of  Pack¬ 
ages,  A  Delivery  Room  Layout 
for  Smaller  Stores,  How  to 
Operate  the  Small  Delivery 
Department  and  Refinements 
in  Routing  by  Belts. 

Extemnl  Delivery  (1927)  .50  FREE  2.00 

Problems  of  Outside  Delivery 
Management,  A  Store  Wide 
Drive  to  Prevent  Accidents, 

Accident  Prevention,  Safe 
Operation  in  Traffic,  Drivers’ 

Uniforms,  Recording  Efficiency 
of  Delivery  Vehicles  and  Con¬ 
trolling  Costs  with  Delivery 
Records. 


Personnel  (1927) 

Selection  and  Training  of 
Drivers,  Compensation,  and 
Delivery  Department  Produc¬ 
tion. 

.50 

FREE 

2.00 

Wrapping  and  Packing  (1927) 

Simplified  Wrapping  and  Pack¬ 
ing  Methods,  Packing  Break¬ 
ables  and  Special  Pads  for 
Furniture  Delivery. 

.25 

FREE 

1.00 

Truck  Maintenance  (1927) 

Motor  Truck  Operation  and 
Maintenance,  Nitrocellulose 

Finishes  and  Electric  Truck 
Maintenance  and  Operation. 

1.00 

FREE 

5.00 

Bonus  Systems  for  Delivery  De¬ 
partments  (1925) 

.25 

FREE 

$1.00 

Sheetwriting  and  Stubbing 

(1926) 

.50 

FREE 

2.00 

PRICES  TO 
Retail 
Delivery 

NRIXi.\  Ass'n  Non- 
members  members  memU-rs 

Personnel  Training  for  Delivery  .25  FREE  1.00 

Departments  (1925) 

Personnel  Training  Committee 

Report,  Handling  Delivery' 

Personnel  and  Terminology 
Committee  Report. 

Selection  and  Trsuning  of  the  .25  FREE  1.00 

Safe  Driver  (1925) 

j  Safety  and  Traffic  Committee 

]  Report,  Selecting  the  Safe 

!  Driver  and  Safety  in  Traffic. 

internid  Delivery  (1926)  JiS  FREE  $1.00 

j  Unit  System,  Handling  Re- 

j  turned  Goods  and  C.O.D.  Re- 

I  turn  Goods. 

i 

Extemsd  Delivery  (Waste  Elim-  .25  FREE  1.00 

ination)  (1926) 

Elimination  of  Waste  in  Ex¬ 
ternal  Delivery  and  Use  of 
Electric  Trucks  by  Department 
Stores. 

’  Vehicle  Design  (1926)  .25  FREE  1.00 

Vehicle  Body  Design  and 
I  Motor  Truck  Chassis  Design. 

Warehousing  (1926)  .25  FREE  1.00 

Cost  of  Operating  and  Filling 
Orders  from  Warehouse. 

I  Report  of  the  Consolidated  smd  .50  FREE  2.00 

I  Cooperative  Delivery  Com¬ 
mittee 

Delivery  Department  Expense  .25  FREE  1.00 

(1926) 

Charging  Departments  for  De¬ 
livery  Expense  on  Basis  of 
Participation,  Cost  Classifica¬ 
tion  for  Medium  and  Small 
Stores,  Delivery  Department 
Costs  and  Motor  Truck  Oper¬ 
ating  Costs. 

Insurance,  Purchasing,  Wrapping  .25  FREE  1.00 

and  Packing  (1926) 

!  Delivery  Department  Insur- 

I  ance.  Wrapping  and  Packing, 

i  and  Purchasing  Delivery  De- 

1  partment  Supplies. 

Internal  Delivery  (1925)  .25  FREE  1.00 

j  Reports  of  Internal  Delivery 

i  and  Parcel  Post  Committees. 

,  Parcel  Post  Delivery  (1926)  .25  FREE  1.00 


NRDGA  and  Associate  Groups 

Retail  Delivery  Association 


Composed  of  representatives  in  member  stores  in  charge  of  delivery  activities 


Officers  and  Directors 


Chairman 

DANIEL  GIMBEL . Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

First  Vice-Chairman 

JAY  J.  LITT . Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Second  Vice-Chairman 

T.  W.  TIMPSON  -  -  -  -  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer 

JOHN  V.  FINN . Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary 

JOSEPH  HUSSON . The  Eleto  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Field  Secretary 

G.  HENNING . New  York,  N.  Y. 


Directors 

H,  H.  BISHOP  -  -  -  The  Robert  Simpson  Ca,  Ltd,,  Toronto,  Canada 

C.  S.  DENNY . Hochschild  Koto  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  J.  DUFFY . hhandel  Bros.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  A.  HANLEY  - . J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 

C.  C.  HOLMES . The  Emporium.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

FRED  G.  MONKS  ....  Jas.  McCreery  &  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
WALTER  ROSENBAUM  -  •  •  •  The  Rosenbaum  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FRED  C.  SCHATZ . Josei^  Home  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  SCHINDEL . L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  STRAWBRIDGE  -  -  -  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Advisory  Committee  of  Past  Chairmen 

J.  A.  HANLEY . J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

JOHN  C.  POGUE  ....  The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
H.  H.  BISHOP  .  ■  .  The  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  Canada 


Annual  Dues  $25.00 


CONVENTIONS — February  and  April  each  year. 


Insurance 

Consulting  service  and  research  under  direction  of 
Warren  F.  Kimball 

REPORTS  and  PUBLICATIONS 


PRICES  TO 


NRDGA 

All  Group 

Non. 

members 

members 

members 

The  InauruBce  Mnnuni 

$1.M 

$1.M 

$2.M 

A  comprehensive  outline  of 

First  copy  free 

additional 

the  various  forms  of  insurance 
which  apply  to  department  and 
specialty  stores.  The  accepted 
authority  in  this  field. 

copies  $1.00 

The  Plans  of  the  New  Insurance 
Bureau 

FREE 

FREE 

Profits  Insurance 

FREE 

FREE 

.50 

The  New  Use  and  Occupancy 
Form  (developed  by  the  As¬ 
sociation) 

FREE 

FREE 

.50 

Conditions  which  May  Void  the 
Standard  Fire  Insurance  Pol¬ 
icy 

FREE 

FREE 

.50 

Brief  Review  of  Earthquake 
and  Tornado  Insurance 

FREE 

FREE 

.50 

Monthly  Reporting  Policy 

FREE 

FREE 

.50 

Check  Alteration  and  Forgery 
Insurance 

FREE 

FREE 

.50 

Burglsu*y  and  Robbery  Insurance 
Transportation  Insurance 

FREE 

FREE 

.50 

Sprinkler  Leakage  Insurance 

FREE 

FREE 

.50 

Relative  Rates  smd  Liability  Un¬ 
der  Straight  Fire  and  Use 
and  Occupancy  Policies 

FREE 

FREE 

.50 

Blanket  or  Specific  Policies? 

FREE 

FREE 

.50 

Co- Insurance 

FREE 

FREE 

.50 

PRICES  TO 


Ij 

i  '  Automatic  Sprinklers  —  A  Good 
j|  Investment  for  Merchants 

NRDGA 

members 

FREE 

All  Group 
members 

FREE 

Non¬ 

members 

.50 

II  Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance 
Ij  and  the  New  Form 

FREE 

FREE 

-59 

i|  Accounts  Receivable  Protection 
'  1  and  Insurance 

FREE 

FREE 

JO 

How  Fire  Protection  Can  Be 

1 1  Made  Profitable 

FREE 

FREE 

.50 

'The  Work  of  the  Insurance 

1 1  Burestu 

FREE 

FREE 

.50 

The  Relation  Between  Co- In¬ 
surance  and  Premium 

FREE 

FREE 

JO 

j  The  New  U  &  O  Form  Proves 
Itself  in  Practice 

FREE 

FREE 

JO 

1  The  Delivery  Department’s  In- 
surance  Problems 

FREE 

FREE 

JO 

1  Improving  the  Retailers*  Insur¬ 
ance  Coverage 

FREE 

FREE 

.50 

1  An  Interesting  Fire  and  U  &  O 
Experience 

FREE 

FREE 

.50 

1  Contingent  Liability  in  Local 

1  Building  Laws 

FREE 

FREE 

JO 

,  Is  Department  Store  Insurance 
Cost  Too  High? 

FREE 

FREE 

.50 

Insurance  Problems  of  Smaller 
Stores 

FREE 

FREE 

.50 

Getting  the  Most  from  Your  In- 

FREE 

FREE 

JO 

aursuice  Budget 
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National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  (*  Executive  Committee) 


PmicWnt 

•RALPH  C.  HUDSON 
O’Neill  &  Company 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Vila  Pi—iilwit  for  Now  Enfland  Vice-Preiidwit  for  Mkl-AtlaDtic 
•GEORGE  W.  MI'TTON  ‘CLARKSON  COWL 

Jordan  Marsh  Company  James  A.  Hearn  &  Son 

Boston,  Mass.  New  York 

BERNAL  H.  DYAS 
Ville  de  Paris 
Los  Angeles,  CaL 


•EDWARD  N.  ALLEN 
Sage-Alien  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

•EDGAR  S.  BAMBERGER 
L.  Bamberger  &  Company 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Vico-Presidant  for  South 
•W.  H.  NEWCOMB 
The  Anderson  Newcomb  Co. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

W.  P.  EMERY 
Crowley.  Milner  &  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Vloo-Proaident  for  Mlddfe  Waot 

ELMER  F.  WIEBOLDT 
W.  A.  Wieboldt  &  Co. 
Chicago,  HI. 


Vico-Prasident  for  Waal 
F.  McL.  RADFORD 
"The  Bon  Marche 
Seattle,  Wash. 


R.  E.  KENNINGTON 
R.  E.  Kennington  Co. 
Jackson,  Miss. 


•FRED  H.  RIKE 
The  Rike-Kumirr  Co. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


H.  W.  ELDREDGE 
George  Wyman  &  Co. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


A.  UNCOLN  FILENE 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company 
Boston,  Mass. 


ALFRED  B.  KOCH 
The  Lasalle  &  Koch  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Managfatg  Director  and  Treaaurar 
LEW  HAHN 


Advisory  Council  of  Ex- Presidents 


HERBERT  TILY 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Philadelphia,  Fa. 


BOLTON  S.  ARMSTRONG 
Mabley  &  Carew  Co. 
(Cincinnati,  Ohio 


GEORGE  B.  JOHNSON 
R.  H.  White  Co. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Councilors 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL 


Alternate  Councilors 


ChwnnMk 

GEORGE  W.  MITTON,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SALV ADORE  CAHEEN,  Caheen  Bros.,  Birmingham  .  ALABAMA  .  BERNAY  L.  STRAUSK  L.  Hammel  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Mobile 

CHARLES  KORRICK,  Komck’s  D.  G.  Co.,  Phoenix  .  ARIZONA  HAROLD  STEINFELD  Albert  Steinfeld  &  Co.,  Tuscoti 

RUDOLPH  NEY,  Boston  Store  D.  G.  Co.,  Fort  Smith  .  ARKANSAS  .  ALVIN  TILLES,  The  Fair  Dep’t  Store,  Fort  Smith 

LEON  UEBES,  H.  Uebes  &  Co.,  San  Francisco .  CAUFORNIA  .  SAMUEL  LEASK,  Santa  Crur 

C.  S.  HAUGHWOUT.  A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son  D.  G.  Co.,  Denver  .  COLORADO  . W.  M.  JAMIESON,  The  Jamieson  House  Fum.  Co.,  Trinidad 

E.  N.  ALLEN,  Sage- Allen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford  .  CONNECTICUT  .  D.  M.  JONES,  The  D.  M.  Read  Co.,  Bridgeport 

G.  S.  SMITH,  Smith-Zollinger  Co.,  Wilmington  .  DELAWARE  .  J.  M.  ROGERS,  The  Kennard-Pyle  Co.,  Wilmington 

ADOLPH  WEYL,  Lansburgh  &  Bro..  Waiington  . DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.... W.  E.  EVERETT.  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington 

ISAAC  MAAS.  Maas  Bros.,  Inc.,  Tampa  .  FLORIDA  .  GEO.  E.  WHITTEN,  Burdine’s,  Miami 

J.  P.  ALLEN,  J.  P.  Allen  Co.,  Atlanta  .  GEORGIA  F.  J.  P.\XON,  Davison  Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta 

J.  KINCAID, 'Ae  R.  C.  Beach  Co.,  Ltd..,  Lewiston  .  IDAHO  .  A.  G.  FERGUSON,  Potlatch  Mercantile  Clo.,  Potlatch 

E.  R.  DRAKE,  Kellog-Drake  &  Co.,  Galesburg  .  ILUNOIS  .  FRANCIS  KILDUFF,  La  Salle 

SAMUEL  WOLF,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne  .  INDIANA  .  . '..  MILTON  E.  HERZ,  Herz  Co.,  Inc.  Terre  Haute 

NORMAN  L.  WILCHINSKI,  Younker  Bros.,  Des  Moines  .  IOWA  .  J.  S.  SIMMONS,  The  M.  L.  Parker  Ca.  Davenport 

I.  B.  WALKER,  Pelletier  Stores  Co.,  Topeka  .  KANSAS  .  A.  J.  CCXIMBS,  Coombs  Mercantile  Co.,  Wichita 

(X>L.  P.  JOS.  SULLIVAN,  Kaufman  Straus  Co.,  Inc.,  Lexington .  KENTUCKY  .  W.  J.  WEISER,  Stewart  Dry  Goods  Ca,  Inc.,  Louisville 

F.  W.  EVANS,  D.  H.  Holmes  Co..  Ltd.,  New  Orleans  .  LOUISIANA  .  M.  J.  MULLER,  The  MuUer  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lake  Charles 

ROBERT  BRAUN,  Porteous.  Mitchell  &  Braun  Co.,  Portland  .  MAINE  .  F.  E.  EASTMAN.  Eastman  Bros.  &  Bancroft,  Portland 

FRANK  E.  LEITCR,  Leiter  Brothers,  Hagerstown  .  MARYLAND  .  R.  C.  HUDSON,  O’Neill  &  Co.  Baltimore 

G.  W.  MITTON,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston  .  MASSACHUSETTS  GEO.  B.  JOHNSON,  R.  H.  White  Co.,  Boston 

F.  N.  ARBAUGH,  F.  N.  Arbaugh  Ca,  Lansing  .  MICHIGAN  .  J.  W.  KNAPP,  The  J.  W.  Knapp  Co.,  Lansing 

B.  BUCHMAN  Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul  .  MINNESOTA  J.  E.  BRETT,  Geo.  E.  Brett  Co.,  Mankato 

R.  E.  KENNINGTON,  R.  E.  Kennington  Ca,  Jackson  .  MISSISSIPPI  .  ALLAN  McCANTS,  Winner  Klein  Co.,  Meridian 

^GMOND  BAER,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Louis  .  MISSOURI  .  F.  M.  LEE,  The  John  'Taylor  D.  G.  Co.,  Kansas  City 

F.  S.  SANDEN,  Sanden  ft  Ferguson  Co.,  Helena  .  MONTANA  .  C.  H.  McLEOD,  Missoula  Mercantile  Co.,  Missoula 

C.  J.  GUENZEL  Rudge  ft  Guenzel  Co.,  Lincoln  .  NEBRASKA  .  WM.  GOLD  Gold  ft  Co.,  Lincoln 

HARRY  G.  EMMONS  Concord  .  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  .  ARTHUR  D.  (YSHEA,  Dennis  CTShea,  Laconia 

CARL  F.  HOLTHAUSEN,  A.  Holthansen,  Inc.,  Union  Hill  .  NEW  JERSEY  .  E.  S.  BAMBERGER.  L.  Bamberger  Sc  Co.,  Newark 

S.  F.  ISZARD,  S.  F.  Iszard  Co.,  Inc.,  Elmira  .  NEW  YORK  .  PAUL  C.  FLEER,  J.  N.  Adam  ft  Co.,  Buffalo 

MORRIS  UPINSKY,  Bon  Marche,  Inc.,  AshevUle  .  NORTH  CAROLINA  .  J.  OETTINGER,  T.  ft  C.  Oettinger,  Wilson 

J.  O.  SULLIVAN  Boston  Cash  Dept.  Store,  Mandan  .  NORTH  DAKOTA  .  G.  M.  BLA(H,  'The  Black  Ca.  Fargo 

C  W.  PATTER^N.  C.  W.  Patterson  ft  Son,  Findlay  .  OHIO  .  H.  J.  GUCKENBERGER,  Hanke  Brothers  Co.,  Cincinnati 

JOHN  A.  BROWN,  Rorabaui^-Brown  D.  G.  Ca,  Oklahoma  City . OKLAHOMA  .  H.  McEWEN,  McEwen,  Halliburton  Co.,  Oklahoma  City 

ADOLPHE  WOLFE,  Lipman,  Wolfe  ft  Co.,  Portland  .  OREGON  .  E.  M.  WILLIAMS.  The  A.  M.  Williams  ft  Co.,  'The  Dalles 

J.  W.  BOWMAN,  Bowman  ft  Co.,  Harrisburg  .  PENNSYLVANIA  .  C.  E.  ME’TZLER,  Metzler  Wright  Ca,  Warren 

R.  F.  SHEPARD,  Shepard  Co.,  Providence  .  RHODE  ISLAND  .  F.  W.  ALDRED,  The  Gladding  D.  G.  Co.,  Providence 

M.  S.  LUMIANSKY,  Darlington  .  SOUTH  CAROLINA  .... 

HOWARD  C.  raANK,  Galloway’s  Golden  Rule  Co.,  Madison  .  SOUTH  DAKOTA . 

H.  'TEITELBAUM,  D.  Loveman,  Berger  ft  Teitelbaum,  Nashville .  TENNESSEE  .  C.  A.  GERBER,  John  Gerber  Co.,  Memphis 

A.  L.  KRAMER,  A.  Harris  ft  Co.,  Dallas  .  TEXAS  .  J.  W.  SCARBROUGH,  E.  M.  Scarbrough  Sc  Sons,  Austin 

W.  C  LEWIS,  Walker  Bros.  D.  G.  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City  .  UTAH  .  P.  T.  WRIGHT,  W.  H.  Wright  ft  Son,  Ogden 

K  E.  CLARK^N,  E.  E.  Clarkson  &  Co.,  Burlington  .  VERMONT  .  M.  C  HOUGH’TON  Houghton  ft  Simonds,  Brattlelxno 

C.  M.  GUIXIENHEIMER  C.  M.  Guggenheimer,  Lynchburg  .  VIRGINIA  .  W.  S.  RHOADS,  Miller  Sc  Rhoads,  Richmond 

H.  L.  (^HALAN,  H.  L.  Cahalan,  Inc.,  Yakima  .  WASHINGTON  .  T.  M.  HANGER,  Hanger  ft  ’Thompson,  Walla  Walla 

W.  H.  NEWCOMB,  Anderson  Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington  .  WEST  VIRGINIA  ....GEORGE  D.  BRADSHAW,  The  Bradshaw- Diehl  Co.,  Huntington 

T.  G.  MURRAY,  Burdick  &  Murray  (To.,  Madison  .  .  WISCONSIN  .  H.  M.  HENDERSON,  Henderson ■  Hoyt  Co..  Oshkosh 


Associate  Groups 


Membership  in  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa-  portant  problems  facing  the  progressive  merchants  of 
tion  is  held  by  the  stores  represented  by  the  principal  the  country  today.  These  Groups  have  made  it  possible 
owner  or  officer.  Our  eight  Associate  Groups  have  for  their  members  to  meet  together  and  discuss  the 
been  formed  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  chief  various  problems,  plan  studies,  keep  up  to  date  in  their 
executives  in  stores  in  charge  of  store  activity  to  be-  various  lines  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  inspiration  for 
come  acquainted  and  cooperate  in  the  solution  of  im-  doing  exceptional  work  as  is  possible  only  in  this  way. 

I — ^Accounting  and  Control  II — Publicity 

Controllers’  Congress  Sales  Promotion  Division 

I I I —  Merchandising 

Merchandise  Managers’  Group  Import  Managers’  Group 

IV —  Store  Management 

Store  Managers’ Division  Personnel  Group  Traffic  Group  Retail  Delivery  Association 


\’iil.  X.  Xu.  1 
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A  section  of  the  Crews-Beggs  store  in  Pueblo,  Colo. 


Another  Store  Changes 

The  Crews-Beggs  Dry  Goods  Company  changed 
from  a  slow,  cumbersome,  central-cashier  system  to 
clerk- wrap  National  Cash  Registers  and  charge 
phones  for  handling  all  transactions. 

And  their  record  on  service  changed  from  two  to 
three  minutes  waiting  on  a  package  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  seconds. 

Twenty-five  clerk- wrap  National  Cash  Registers 
and  thirty-one  charge  phones  made  this  faster  ser¬ 
vice  possible  and  reduced  the  cost  of  operation. 

The  management  says:  “The  better  service  we  are 
rendering  is  appreciated  by  our  customers  and  is 
favorably  commented  upon  by  them.  .  My  estimate 
is  that  these  registers  should  pay  for  themselves  in 
a  short  time.” 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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know  of  stores,  however,  which  are  outstanding'  in  the 
comparative  data  of  the  members  of  the  biggest  and 
best  research  association  and  are  perfectly  contented 
because  of  that ;  yet  they  are  doing  a  poorer  job  than 
certain  stores  which  are  not  members  of  that  {>articular 
group.  Self-satisfaction  in  any  group  or  business  can 
develop  a  species  of  inbreeding  which  easily  might  be¬ 
come  fatal. 

Whether  your  store  sends  its  figures  to  the  Congress 
and  to  Harvard  means  little  to  us,  but  it  may  mean 
much  to  you.  If  you  report  to  Harvard,  Harvard  sends 
l)ack  to  you  a  confidential  report  of  great  value.  Dr. 
McNair  and  the  whole  organization  there  are  working 
one  hundred  percent  with  us.  I  f  you  rejKirt  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  we  send  you  l)ack  a  copy  of  the  compilation  of 
oj^erating  statistics  which  is  not  sent  to  other  stores 
and  is  not  published.  Only  participating  stores  receive 
it. 

The  Harvard  report  concerns  itself  with  total-store 
figures.  The  Controllers’  Congress  report  starts  where 
that  report  leaves  off,  and  concerns  itself  with  operating 
statistics  by  departments — mark-up,  mark-downs,  turn¬ 
over,  discounts,  work-room  costs  and  departmental  ex- 
l)en.se.s.  The  report  this  year  will  be  in  a  new  and  more 
usable  form,  and  no  store  can  afford  to  be  without  it  in 
judging  its  own  performance  and  particularly  in  plan¬ 
ning.  All  that  is  required  of  yoil  is  that  you  send  in  your 
figures.  "There  is  absolutely  no  leak  in  the  Controllers' 
Congress”,  has  been  said  of  us  many  times,  and  every¬ 
one  knows  it  is  true  who  has  dealt  with  the  Congress. 

When  the  closing  date  comes,  if  your  figures  are  not 
in  you  cannot  get  a  copy  of  the  rei)ort  at  any  price. 
Store  heads  who  read  this,  as  well  as  controllers,  are 
urged  to  see  that  their  store's  figures  are  sent  in  on 
time. 

*  *  * 

The  other  day  we  were  reading 
Unit  the  manuscript  of  a  new  booklet 

control  soon  to  be  relea.sed  by  the  Mer¬ 

chandise  Managers'  (iroup  and 
the  Congress,  on  simple  methods  of  unit  control  in 
ready-to-wear  departments.  It  will  open  the  eyes  of 
controllers  to  the  rapid  strides  which  have  been  made 
in  this  new  arm  of  efficient  merchandise  control,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  simplification  of  methods  and  the  clarity 
of  reports  to  buyers.  Incidentally,  it  will  cause  a  lot 
of  elalxirate  machinery  to  be  scrapped. 

We  were  talking  the  other  day  with  a  man  who  is 
regarded  by  some  as  one  of  the  outstanding  controllers 
in  the  country,  because  he  is  in  a  big  store.  "Don't  talk 
unit  control  to  me”,  he  said.  "I  know  idl  there  is  to 
know  about  it.  Unit  control  originated  in  this  store. 
It  is  under  me  and  is  going  to  stay  under  me.”  He 
does  not  know  that  the  average  buyer  does  not  and 
cannot  use  his  reports  because  they  are  too  slow  and 
too  complicated.  He  turns  them  out  oti  sche<lule,  they 
balance,  and  that  is  that,  lint  it  is  not  Unit  Control. 
It  is  a  form  of  unit  control  which  is  fast  giving  place 
to  simple  forms,  largely  oyierated  with  the  salvaged 
time  of  salespeople,  in  which  the  buyer  is  greatly  in¬ 
terested  because  he  sees  the  work  being  done,  it  apj)eals 
to  him  as  logical  and  he  understands  the  reports.  The 
controller’s  function  is  to  gather  the  data  fnmi  sources 
not '  necessarily  under  his  supervision,  put  it  together 


and  interpret  it,  and  do  it  all  quickly  and  frequently. 

It  does  not  have  to  balance  to  a  dollar,  for  frequent  in¬ 
ventories  take  care  of  discrepancies.  But  it  must  be 
“hot”  and  it  must  be  what  the  buyer  can  use.  devoid 
of  the  appearance  of  statistical  compilation,  if  you  know 
what  w'e  mean. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

From  last  month’s  Bulletin 
Inventory  vve  repeat  that  no  inventory  is 

time  worth  taking  which  is  not  accu¬ 

rate.  Likewise,  no  inventory  can 
be  accurate  which  is  not  well  planned  in  advance  of  ac¬ 
tual  taking.  This  is  the  job  of  the  controllers.  To  assist 
you,  we  have  prepared  a  supply  of  the  booklet  "Pre¬ 
cautions  At  Inventory  Time”  and  a  large  supply  of  in¬ 
ventory  sheets. 

Since  the  December  announcement,  the  demand  for 
this  booklet  has  lieen  heavy.  The  best  “precaution” 
which  you  can  take  now,  in  preparation  for  a'  January 
31  inventory,  is  to  order  enough  of  these  booklets  at 
fifty  cents  each  so  that  you  can  give  one  to  each  execu¬ 
tive  who  will  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
preparation,  the  taking  and  the  tabulation  of.  your  in¬ 
ventory. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Just  after  Christmas  the  papers 
The  consolidation  carried  news  reports  of  the  most 
goblin  recent  discourse  by  Edward  A. 

Filene  on  that  big  goblin  which  is 
about  to  eat  up  independent  department  stores.  To  date 
we  have  seen  little  evidence  of  the  digestive  ability  of 
the  goblin. 

"Department  store  consolidations  are  coming”,  said 
Mr.  Filene,  “comparable  in  size  to  General  Motors  or 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  will  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  merchandise  to  consumers  and  cause 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country.”  Mr.  Filene  was  speaking  in  Washington 
liefore  the  American  Economic  Association. 

We  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Filene  that  chains  of 
department  stores  are  coming,  but  whether  the  consoli¬ 
dations  now  being  made  will  "increase  the  general 
jjrosperity  of  the  country’”  as  much  as  they  will  the 
])ersonal  prosperity  of  the  bankers  liehind  them  is  an¬ 
other  matter.  Consolidations  formed  to  create  market¬ 
able  securities  cannot  increase  prosjierity.  Ten  stores 
earning  jointly  a  million  dollars  are  not  going  to  earn 
any  more  just  because  they  are  consolidated.  Probably 
they  will  earn  less,  when  the  incentive  of  individual 
proprietorship  is  removed. 

Consolidations  will  be  profitable  when  they  are 
I)rought  about  by  practical  department  store  men  for  the 
purpose  of  centralizing  the  buying  function  and  stand¬ 
ardizing  every  non-selling  operation.  I'hat  means  the 
elevation  of  buying  to  the  dignity  and  standing  which 
buyers  have  in  such  organizations  as  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company  and  the  W.  T.  Grant  organization..  The  real 
buyers  in  the  individual  stores  will  be  transferred  to 
the  markets  and  kept  there.  The  pseudo-buyers  will  be 
made  department  sales  promoters  and  developed  along 
entirely  different  but  eijually  profitable  lines.  Each  man 
will  do  a  complete  job  in  his  own  division.  Twlay  we 
expect  a  department  head  to  lie  a  good  buyer,  a  mer¬ 
chandiser,  an  artistic  selector,  a  stylist,  an  administrator 
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HDliit  ©elestialite 


This  is  the  ff 'bit¬ 
ing  Celestialite  So. 
2703  de<!igned  for 
this  store. 


This  beautiful  store  of  the  Neiman-Marcus  Company  m  Dallas  Texas,  is  a  real  tribute  to  far 
sighted  merchandising.  More  than  wood,  stone  and  mortar  have  gone  into  the  building. 

Atmosphere,  comfort,  thought  and  expression  are  symbolized  in  every  detail. 

Whiting  Celestialite  naturally  was  selected  to  light  this  store,  and  high  tribute  is  paid  the  beauti' 
ful  lighting  fixtures,  espeaally  designed  by  Whiting  to  harmonize  with  the  beautiful  interior- 

Atmosphere  in  design,  comfort  with  ideal  illumination  charaaense  these  Whiting  Celestialites. 

This  daylight  illumination  is  highly  desirable  in  purchasing  merchandi'e  particularly  delicate 
colored  fabncs. 

Whiting  Celestialites  eliminate  eve  strain,  and  fatigue  and  as  a  result  sales  people  are  more  efficient. 

Whiting  Celestialite  made  under  the  patents  of  the  Gleason- Tiebout  Glass  Co.  is  lighting  the  best 
stores  all  over  the  land. 

H.  S.  WHITING  CO.,  Inc. 

Grand  Central  Terminal  Building,  New  York 
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of  the  jreople  in  the  department,  a  head  salesman,  a 
copy  writer  and  a  diplomat  who  can  work  without  fric¬ 
tion  under  four  lx)sses. 

To  spend  ten  days  in  the  market,  the  average  buyer 
must  be  away  from  his  department  at  least  two  weeks. 
For  a  week  Irefore  and  a  week  after  his  trip  he  is  in 
no  mood  to  be  ap])roached  on  the  details  of  his  depart¬ 
ment’s  administration  or  showing.  1  f  he  sjrends  a  month 
in  the  store  before  another  l)uying  trip  he  is  necessarily 
a  month  behind  a  comiretrng  store  across  the  street 
which  may  have  a  buyer  in  tbe  market  all  the  time, 
such  as  would  l)e  the  case  if  he  were  competing  with  a 
leased  millinery  or  shoe  dei)artment.  He  is  in  much  the 
same  jwsition  as  if  he  had  to  gorge  himself  each  Mon¬ 
day  because  he  would  l)e  out  of  reach  of  food  during 
the  rest  of  the  week. 

Department  store  cliains  will  become  formidalde  com- 
l)etition  only  when  they  develop  a  type  of  management 
similar  to  Penney  or  Grant  or  Sears  Roebuck  or 
some  of  the  successful  chains  of  leased  departments. 
That  will  come.  So  far.  not  a  single  chain  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  has  worked  it  out. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

A  numl)er  of  stores  have  ])een 
Reporting  inquiring  of  us  lately  whether  we 

installment  would  advise  them  to  report  the 

profits  profit  on  installment  sales  in  pro¬ 

portion  to  collections.  Our  answer 

is  definitely  "No”. 

Income  ta.\  regulations  permit  it,  but  the  very  regu¬ 
lations  have  gotten  a  number  of  stores  into  trouble 
recently.  They  came  about  through  a  fluke  which  it  is 
not  diplomatic  to  go  into  at  this  time.  Permit  us  to 
limit  our  remarks  on  the  regulations  to  the  statement 
that  they  are  unfair,  uneconomic,  unworkable  and  "un-” 
everything  else.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  correct  them, 
but  that  too  may  l)e  fluked  at  the  last  moment  by  the 
unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  Solicitor  General’s  office. 

The  unpaid  proportion  of  installment  sales  is  such  a 
small  part  of  the  charge  sales  of  the  great  majority  of 
our  member  stores  that  the  difference  in  taxes  is  neglig¬ 
ible.  We  urge  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  stores  dis¬ 
regard  the  urging  of  tax  experts  to  change  policies  or 
methods  to  take  advantage  of  technicalities  in  the  law. 
Such  advantages  are  always  temjHjrary,  and  often  result 
in  litigation  and  unfavorable  publicity.  Too  often  they 
merely  defer  a  tax  from  the  present  year  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  resulting  only  in  the  possible  saving  of  a 
year’s  interest  on  the  tax. 

We  advise  our  members  to  handle  installment  sales 
like  any  other  charge  sales.  We  urge  further  that  it 
is  time  to  adopt  fully  the  jwlicy  of  reporting  the  same 
income  statement  to  the  Government  that  is  used  by 
the  store,  adopting  the  same  rates  of  depreciation  as 
the  Department  allows  and  the  same  metho<l  of  provid¬ 
ing  reserves.  Any  variation  between  the  reserves  thus 
provided,  and  the  ultra-conservatism  which  some  stores 
properly  desire,  should  be  provided  by  creating  a  "Re¬ 
serve  for  Unforeseen  Contingencies”  or  a  “Reserve  for 
Prolmble  But  Undisclosed  Depreciation  of  Stock”.  Such 
a  blanket  reserve  of  course  would  not  be  deductible,  but 
could  constitute  the  only  difference  (except  disallowed 
contributions)  between  the  store’s  income  statement 
and  the  income  tax  return. 


And  still 
they  come 


Arthur  Williams,  exjx)rt  manu- 
ger  of  the  Woodstock  Typewriter 
Comixiny,  Woodstock,  Illinois, 
has  devised  and  copyrighted  the 
following  simplified  calendar  for  1933  and  every  year 
thereafter.  He  urges  its  adoption.  Here  is  the  projxjsal. 

January,  .\pril,  July,  Keliruary,  May,  AuRUst,  March,  June,  September 
October  ...  ... 


Novemljer  —  ■ 


l)ecemt>er 


Su.Mo.Tu.We.Th.Kr.Sa.  Su.Mo.Tu. We.Tli.Fr.Sa.  Su.Mo.Tu.We.Tli.Kr.Sa 
1  3  4  5  6  7  1  2  3  4  1  2 

S  9  10  11  12  13  U'  S  6  7  8  9  10  11  .1  4  5  6  7  8  9 

IS  16  17  18  19  20  21  12  VI  M  15  16  17  18  10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

^  31  26  27  28  29  .K)  24  25  26  27  28  29  .10 

"New  Year’s  Day,  between  Saturday,  Decemlier  30th. 
and  Sunday,  January  1st.  is  to  be  a  universal  holiday, 
to  be  called  "NUANDAY”  (new-ahn-dy),  having  no 
other  name  and  belonging  to  no  week  or  month. 

“The  extra  day  in  leap  year  is  moved  to  the  end  of 
the  year,  following  Saturday,  December  30th:  like 
Nuandy  it  is  to  be  a  universal  holiday,  called  “LEPAN- 
D.\Y”  (lee-jjahn-dy ),  having  no  fither  name  and  be¬ 
longing  to  no  week  or  month. 

“Every  year  liegins  with  Sunday,  ends  with  Saturday 
and  contains  exactly  fifty-two  complete  weeks. 

“The  first  month  of  each  ([iiarter  has  thirty-one  days ; 
all  others  have  thirty. 

“Any  date  will  always,  to  the  end  of  time,  fall  on 
the  same  day  of  the  week. 

“Every  month,  with  no  exceptions,  has  twenty-six 
business  days. 

“Quarter  and  half-year  periods  are  always  uniform; 
each  quarter  has  ninety-one  days:  each  half-year  one 
hundred  and  eighty-two. 

“It  is  easy  to  figure  mentally  the  number  of  days 
between  any  two  dates. 

“For  those  who  want  a  printed  calendar  the  simjde 
one  given  alxive  is  all  that  is  required ;  it  is  good  for 
1933  and  every  year  after. 

“Adoption  of  this  calendar  will  save  the  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  now  si)ent  each  year  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  calendars  and  will  also  save  time 
and  avoid  danger  of  errors  in  computing  time  between 
dates,  or  fixing  the  day  of  the  week  for  given  dates." 

This  calendar  would  be  lovely  for  stores  which  l)e- 
gin  their  fiscal  year  January  1.  but  what  of  the  greater 
number  which  prefer  February  1  ?  Maybe  someone 
will  pro]3ose  that  January  have  28  days! 


Government 
supports  simpli¬ 
fied  invoice 


In  a  letter  recentlv  received  by 
Mr.  Hahn  from  Mr!  R.  M.  Hud¬ 
son.  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Washington.  D.  C.,  the  welcome 
news  is  given  us  that  the  simplified  invoice  is  lieing 
acceiJted  throughout  the  country  in  a  remarkable  way- 
There  are  comparatively  few  outstanding  concerns  who 
refuse  to  use  it  or  to  accept  bills  made  out  on  it.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  is  alxjut  to  publish  a  revised 
edition  of  “Simplified  Practice  Recommendation  No. 
37”  which  will  carry  the  complete  story  of  the  simplified 
invoice. 

Mr.  Hudson  volunteers  to  co-operate  actively,  with 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  liehind  him  in 
promoting  the  invoice.  We  quote;  “We  suggest  you 
pass  the  word  along  to  me  of  the  firms  you  know  of  who 
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an-  having  trouble,  that  if  such  firms  will  send  to  me 
the  names  of  the  reluctant  or  recalcitrant  ones,  we 
will  undertake  to  sell  those  indifferent  or  apathetic  ones 
on  the  advantages  of  this  form  and  to  obtain  their 
acceptance  of  it.” 

If  therefore,  in  requesting  resources  to  use  the  sim- 
j)lified  invoice  you  come  up  against  any  refusals,  we 
urge  that  you  send  the  complete  facts  directly  to  Mr. 
Hudson  at  Washington.  Mr.  Hudson  has  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  active  sujqxirter  of  this  movement  from  the 
beginning,  and  we  welcome  this  additional  offer  on  his 
part. 

Your  Help  is  Needed  to  Complete  the 
Unit  Stock  Control  Studies 

The  Merchandise  Managers’  (Irouj)  and  The  Con¬ 
trollers  Congress  want  you  to  send  them,  in  care  of 
.\.  W.  Kinstein.  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Associa¬ 
tion.  225  West  34th  Street.  New  York,  a  complete 
description  of  your  method  of  controlling  merchandise 
.stocks  in  the  following  departments.  Please  include 
all  forms  with  a  descrii)tion  of  their  headings  and  how 
they  are  used. 

1.  Carpets,  rugs  and  fliK)r  coverings 

2.  China  and  glass  ware 

i.  Furniture 

4.  House  furnishings  (iM)ts  and  i)ans ) 

5.  Piece  GockIs 

6.  Cloves 

7.  Hosiery 

8.  Corsets 

').  Underwear 

Include  with  the  material  you  send  us  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  department.  Please  make  up  each  system 
seiKirately  on  8  */j  x  1 1  paj)er.  1  f  the  same  form  is 
used  in  two  or  more  systems  include  it  with  each  and 
don’t  refer  to  it.  The  work  in  this  office  will  be  made 
considerably  easier  if  you  will  follow  these  suggestions. 
Give  this  job  to  your  controller  or  to  the  luiyers  in 
charge  of  the  nine  departments. 

You  will  benefit  from  this  work  by  receiving  a  com- 
])lete  summary  of  all  the  best  systems  submitted  along 
with  the  recommendations  and  conclusions  of  the  Unit 
Stock  Control  Committee.  You  will  also  benefit  from 
the  present  investigation  of  your  system.  Systems 
need  to  be  reviewed  to  be  ke^it  iq)  to  date. 

.Send  us  what  you  have  aiul  allow  us  to  judge 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  We  need  it  now  if  you  are  to 
receive  the  finished  re]K)rts  within  six  months. 


Visible  Index  Panels  and  Underwood 
Bookkeeping  Machines  For  Sale 

'I'he  following  offer  of  \’isible  Index  equipment  and 
Hookkeeping  Machines  for  sale  is  made  by  a  store 
in  a  large  Michigan  city. 

I-'OR  S.-\LK — 750  .scciiml  hand  Raiul  Unity  X’isiblc 
Index  Panels  ec|uippe<l  with  Celluloid  tubes.  .Mso  two 
or  three  Underw<KKl  B<H)kkeeping  Machines,  three 
register  tyiK-. 

Memlters  ititerested  in  this  material  should  commu¬ 
nicate  with  The  Ruli.etin.  NRDG.A.  225  West  .Mth 
Street.  New  York.  Their  inquiries  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  Michigan  store  at  once. 


On  all  sides 
^^oAmerica  Fore” 
trade-marks! 


MMOUC*  i>onK 


^IGNS  of  strength — 
signals  of  service 
promptly  and  efficiently 
given — symbols  of  com¬ 
panies  commanding 
countrywide  confidence. 

can  do  no  better 
than  surround  your 
business  with  "America- 
Fore”  protection. 


“AMftiucA 


American  Eagle 
0/ie  Continental 
FidelitY'Phendc 
First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

D()hty  Maiden  Lane, New 

ERNEST  STURM.  Ouimun  of  the  Board 
PAUL  L.  HAID,  President 
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The  Way  With  People 


Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores  Contributed  by 
The  Personnel  Group 


How  to  Give  Style  Facts  to  Your  Salespeople 

Kaufmann's,  Pittsburgh,  Are  Doing  It  With  a  Clever 
Illustrated  Bulletin  Distributed  Twice  Each  Month 


STYLE  literally  has  become  the  fashion  with  retail  l^^t  this  by  having  buyers  explain  to  their 

stores.  It’s  right  that  it  has,  for  style  has  become  departmental  groups  the  style  highlights  of  new  mer- 
a  definite  and  decisive  part  of  the  public  conscious-  chandise  as  it  is  brought  -into  the  store  and  placed 
ness,  a  leading  influence  in  the  satisfaction  of  consumer  on  sale.  The  trouble  with  this  method  has  been  that, 
wants,  the  keystone  of  most  merchandising  operations,  in  addition  to  the  danger  of  its  being  haphazard,  the 
If  anything,  stores  have  been  a  little  behind  the  public  buyer  too  often  jdaces  undue  emphasis  on  value  and 
in  apreciating  its  significance.  construction  and  neglects  the  style  aspect. 

The  professional  stylist  is  coming  into  her  own.  She  The  Training  Department  at  Kaufmann’s,  PStts- 
is  doing  a  job  of  growing  importance,  wielding  a  big  burgh.  Pa.,  has  devised  a  clever  means  of  keeping  alive 
influence  in  the  intelligent  selection  and  promotion  of  the  salespeople’s  interest  and  increasing  their  knowledge 
all  kinds  of  merchandise.  Merchandise  men  and  buyers  of  current  style.  This  store  issues  at  frequent  intervals 
are  accepting  her  ideas  and  suggestions  more  willingly  an  attractive,  economically  printed  bulletin  for  distri- 
each  day  and,  as  a  result,  their  own  work  begins  to  bution  among  its  salespeople  which  describes  the  cur- 
show  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  immense  importance  rent  style  developments  as  reflected  in  the  merchandise 
of  knowing  and  acting  on  the  leading  style  trends.  being  featured  by  the  store. 

The  next  step  in  this  development  rightly  is  to  com-  The  bulletin  is  called  “Stylights”.  It  appears  every 
municate  to  the  salespeople  a  knowledge  of  what  is  two  weeks.  It  consists  of  four  pages  of  interesting 
immediately  correct  in  style.  An  effort  has  been  made  descriptive  matter  and  simple  illustrations  on  various 


Kaufmann’s  Styliqhts 

A  BidUtm  cf  Aiiihtntit  StyU  If^ormation 


Kaufmann’s  Styliqhts 

A  Bulletin  ^  AuChmtic  StyU  Inioemaltcn 


Gifts  That  Smartly  Reflect  Fashion  Trends 

Sewetl  ScaHt  for  Art  j  1  Poi  dr  Smteur  (Swert  Pra) 

it  The  Nrw  Perfumt 

tKM  nt«  K«fh— pnnujn  T [  A  new  fryancc  by  Cygn  Km 

if  written 

R  Pm  ■  the 
GuerUmsbo 


Concerning  Coat  Style  Trends 


A  season  which  emphasircs  "(treater 
formalit)  m  dress  "  has  created  graceful 
and  appealingly  leminine  styles  m 
dressy  coats  1^  last  issue  of  .Sty  lights 
spoke  of  the  tweed  sports  coat.  Here 
we  are  concerned  with  mure  i^easy 
types. 


tan.  quae  unlike  an/thaig  ever 
bdotf  shown  in  men  s  scarfs. 
There  art  iquvea.  too.  n  thoe 
new  prints.  Our  dueu  unpoiation. 

The  Sharkskin  HandU  Makes 
An  L'fnbrelia  Smart 
Leather  handles  art  the  thirw  for 
men  s  urnbreUas— ptgslun.  tatneh. 
makrikwi  or  shark  And  of  these. 


The  DeautilU  Scarf 
The  Deauiilk  ‘kerchief  •  the 
papular  scarf  ctf  the  season.  Of 
prsMed  Silk  crept,  m  modermsiic 
design,  crystal  cloth  or  surah, 
m  two-tone  Kripcs  and  plaids,  the 
Dmi  die  kerchief  is  smartest 
when  knotted  at  the  bock,  or  tied 
at  the  shoulder. 


Wool  Coats  and  their  Lavish  Furs 

SMiWel'iaiU 

The  finer  dresa  coats  tha  season  are  of 
sueded  faNics  These  fabrics  arc  exqumtely 
soft  and  The  coats  are  nearly  eU 

richly  furrtd-'haveiR  deep  gauntlet-like  cufis. 
and  Urge  coltais  i  the  Pa.^in.  Ouecn  Anne  and 
shawl  type  arc  the  must  popular)  Lyru.  kit 
foa.  blended  squirrel,  kolswky.  fkch.  beaicr 
arc  the  choam  furs. 

rkrw  iaodmi  com  cetorj— Mack.  krOMfi.  loru. 

jaltii  aiM  guifted  (iningt  ar<  a  art  /raturr. 


The  Dunhitl  Vanity  Pretends 
To  Be  A  Uthier 

The  familiar  Imcs  at  the  Ouabill 
Lighter  arc  cmily  rtcognued  m  this 
vanity,  mhtch  corMaaw  the  necev 
aary  thoi^  for  make-up.  but  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  for  lightmg  cigarettcsl 


Evening  Wraps 


Velvet  ia  unquestionably  the  kadaxi  fabric 
for  cvenmg  wram.  Panel  colors  vie  with 
high  colors— both  arc  correct  anJ  the  choice 
d^icnds  upon  the  wearer's  own  colonng. 

Cape-ldcc  oollarv.  draped  coHan,  lavah  dis¬ 
play  of  fur  and,  often,  looac  French  sleeves, 
give  a  kmurious  note  to  (hcae  coau  Yet  they 
manage  to  cmphasttc  e  slim  silhouetie.  Nate 
these  pooHs  n  the  drasoigs.  They  arc  de¬ 
finite  style  irtnde. 

Fur  Coats 

No  longer  arc  fur  eoeu  great,  bulky  affairs 
which  sui^y  daplay  fur.  N<iw  fur  coats  art 
definitely  styled  to  k^  e  stwii  ulhixictic. 

For  SporU.  Racoon,  muokrat,  crocKved 
caM  w«h  the  JobnnK  collar,  and  laungs  *J 


Examples  of  Nouveau  Art  in  the  Gift  Shop 
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stylf  inerchaiidi.se  ittnis.  In  form  and  content  it  is 
admirably  suited  tor  its  purixi^e — that  of  interesting 
and  informing  the  selling  force  regarding  style  and 
fashion  developments  of  the  moment. 

'I'he  information  in  these  bulletins,  two  of  which  are 
illustrated  in  this  article,  is  obtained  from  good  style 
publications,  such  as  Vogue,  Ilariier’s  Bazar,  Breath 
of  the  Avenue;  reports  from  the  store’s  New  York 
and  Paris  offices;  reports  from  merchandise  managers 
and  buyers. 

The  bulletins  are  issued  by  the  Training  Depart¬ 
ment.  Miss  Adelaide  Hunter,  with  whose  work  many 
of  our  members  are  familiar,  has  charge  of  getting  the 
information  and  editing  the  bulletin. 

A  very  imjiortant  feature  of  this  project  is  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  bulletins  are  followed  up.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  bulletin  is  issued,  meetings  of  sales- 
])eople  are  held  at  which  the  merchandise  discussed  in 
the  bulletin  is  shown  and  a  talk  alx)Ut  it  is  given.  The 
meetings  are  held  on  various  floors  in  the  store,  from 
nine  to  nine-thirty  in  the  morning.  The  talks  are  made 
by  a  memlier  of  the  Training  Department ;  Miss  Hunter 
at  present  is  giving  the  talks. 

I'^ch  person  at  the  meeting  is  supplied  with  a  copy 
of  “Stylights”  and  has  it  in  his  hands  while  the  dis¬ 
cussion  is  going  on.  Each  person  also  receives  a  copy 
previous  to  the  meeting. 

After  the  meetings  this  month  (January),  there  will 
be  a  series  of  service  shoppings  to  check  up  on  the 


information  salesjieople  have  retained  as  a  result  of 
reading  "Stylights”  and  attending  the  meetings.  We 
assume  that  this  first  shopping  check  up  will  l)e  made  a 
regular  feature  of  the  project  of  style  education. 

This  idea,  we  lielieve,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the  prime  imixirtance 
of  style  in  retail  merchandising.  It  is  not  enough  for 
stylists,  merchandise  men  and  buyers  to  know  what  the 
current  aspect  of  the  changing  mode  is  all  al)out.  The 
sales  people  must  know  also,  for  they  are  the  ones 
with  whom  the  style- wise  customer  must  make  contact. 
Upon  the  impression  of  style  knowledge  they  give 
largely  depends  the  customers’  satisfaction  or  dissa¬ 
tisfaction  with  the  fashion  job  the  store  is  doing. 


Duplex  Sponging  Machine  for  Sale 

A  member  in  Pennsylvania  asks  us  to  announce  the 
following  equipment  for  sale: 

FOR  SALE — Duplex  spotless  steam  sponger  machine. 
Three  gas  burner,  3  ft  sponger  rolls.  Machine  occu¬ 
pies  space  approximately  3  ft.  wide,  4  ft.  high  and 
5  ft.  long.  In  good  condition. 

Any  member  who  is  interested  in  securing  this  ma¬ 
chine  should  communicate  with  The  Bulletin, 
NKDfj.A,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York.  You  will 
be  i)ut  in  touch  with  the  Pennsylvania  store  without 
delay. 


Those  Old  TITANS  Who  Wanted  Facts 


Every  now  and  then,  the  picture  of  some 
industrial  giant  or  financial  genius  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  appears 
in  a  current  magazine. 

No  matter  who  the  old  gentleman  may 
be,  he  is  apt  to  be  credited  with  having 
said,  “I  want  the  facts.”  And  to  any 
one  familiar  with  the  biographies  of 
some  of  these  grand  old  men,  it  is  hardly 
questionable  that  they  did  want  the  facts 
and  said  so. 

They  hungered  for  facts,  these  old  Titans 
— facts  on  trade  conditions,  on  markets, 
materials,  processes,  inventories,  costs. 


organization,  sales — facts  on  the  wastes 
in  their  business,  leaks  and  mistakes. 
That  facts  were  obscure  and  hard  to  get 
in  their  day  only  stimulated  their  desire 
for  exact  knowledge.  They  searched  and 
dug  for  facts,  and  on  them  visioned  the 
future  and  laid  the  plans  for  their  great 
achievements. 

All  progressive  business,  striving  to  attain 
larger  reward  and  new  heights  in  human 
service,  has  for  its  slogan.  Facts.  And 
Modern  Accountancy  stresses  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  facts,  timely,  dependable,  prop¬ 
erly  interpreted — and  has  made  them,  to 
a  large  extent,  readily  available. 


ERNST  S  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 


DETROIT 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

KALAMAZOO 

ATLANTA 

MIAMI 

TAMPA 


CLEVELAND 

AKRON 

CANTON 

COLUMSUS 

YOUNGSTOWN 

TOLEDO 


CINCINNATI 

DAYTON 

LOUISVILLE 

HUNTINGTON 

NEW  ORLEANS 

JACKSON 


ST  .  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY 

OMAHA 

MEMPHIS 

DAVENPORT 

DENVER 


CHICAGO  DALLAS 

MILWAUKEE  FORT  WORTH 

MINNEAPOLIS  HOUSTON 

ST.  PAUL  SAN  ANTONIO 

INDIANAPOLIS  WACO 

FORT  WAYNE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

LOS  ANGELES 
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Bonuses  in  the  Delivery  Department 

Best  Types  of  Extra  Compensation  in  Use  by  Stores 
Are  Easy  to  Understand  and  Give  Worthwhile  Rewards 

By  Tiik  Kktaii.  Dki.ukry  Association 


Bonus  plans  are  of  considerable  interest  to 
delivery  suiierintendents  and  transjxirtation  mana¬ 
gers  in  all  stores  which  face  the  problem  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  elTectiveness  of  the  delivery  function.  The 
following  discussion  is  a  resume  of  some  of  the  data 
already  gathered  in  a  survey  lieing  made  by  the  Retail 
Delivery  Association. 

'I'he  jiredominating  type  of  jilan  is  the  bonus  with 
deductions  or  demerits.  A  fixed  sum  is  credited  to  each 
driver  and  helper  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  year.  This 
amount  varies  in  the  plans  submitted  in  our  survey 
all  the  way  from  $12  up  to  $300.  The  bonus  is  paid 
quarterly,  and  from  it  deductions  are  made  for  infrac¬ 
tions  of  rules  or  carelessness.  'I'hese  deductions  range 
all  the  way  from  a  few  cents  or  so  much  a  |X)int  up  to 
ten  or  twelve  dollars  for  failure  to  rejxirt  an  accident. 
The  larger  the  base  rate  of  the  bonus,  the  larger  the 
deductions  generally  are. 

Value  of  Ineeiitive 

When  this  feature  exists  in  the  bonus  plan,  i.e.,  hav¬ 
ing  the  bonus  large  and  the  deductions  heavy,  a  valu¬ 
able  p.sychological  effect  results.  Phe  incentive  is  in- 
crease<l  both  ways.  The  emjiloyee  sees  he  can  gain  a 
greater  reward  if  he  puts  forth  greater  effort  to  have  a 
perfect  record,  and  his  loss  is  more  serious  if  he  is 
careless  or  breaks  regulations. 

The  most  frequent  deductions  from  the  bonus  are 
for  the  following  causes; 

Breakage  of  merchandise 
Loss  ot  inercliandisc 
-Absence 
Lateness 

Incomplete  uniform 
Poor  appearance 
Accidents 
Reckless  driving 
Failure  to  report  accidents 
Improtx'r  delivery  of  packages 
Customers'  complaints 
Delivering  packages  to  wrong  address 
Returning  package  as  wrong  address  if  address  is  cor¬ 
rect 

Returning  a  package  or  ‘‘call",  as  “missed” 

Failing  to  check  in  a  package,  or  call,  brought  back 
F'ailure  to  carry  out  six*cial  delivery  instructions 
Taking  out  package  not  properly  sheeted 
F'ailure  to  have  wrong  entries  on  C.O.D.  sheets  cor¬ 
rected 

F'ailure  to  turn  in  “over  money" 

Damage  to  merchandise 
Smoking  on  duty 
Appearance  cf  vehicles 
Improper  driving 

Various  infractions  of  garage  rules 
Dclivti  ing  packages  not  properly  wrapped 
Drinking  oi  gambling  while  on  duty 
Abusive  and  profane  language 
Carrying  unauthorized  passengers 
F'ailure  to  leave  notification  cards 
Failure  to  turn  in  fibre  receptacles 
Arrests  fer  speeding 
Im)xilitenesf.  or  discourteous  conduct 


.Some  dement  .systems  have  additions  or  credits,  as 
well  as  deductions.  'I'hesc  are  for.  ( 1  1  the  corrections 
of  errors.  (2)  increa.ses  in  production.  (3)  perform¬ 
ance  of  e-xtra  work,  such  as:  (a)  takino  out  extra 
runs  with  "sjx'cials”  after  rejjular  run  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  (b)  carrying  part  of  a  bulk  run,  (c)  sixjcial 
work  around  the  shiiqiino  room,  and  (4)  number  of 
packajjes  delivered,  a  llat  rate  of  one  or  two  cents  a 
packaj^e  beinjj  established. 

One  demerit  system  contains  an  interesting  incentive 
feature.  -\t  the  end  of  the  year  after  all  deductions  are 
made,  the  balance  remaining  to  the  credit  of  each 
chauffeur  is  pai<l  to  him  together  with  an  additional 
50'c  of  the  amount  paid.  For  instance,  $100.00  is 
credited  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  If  the  chauffeur’s 
record  is  jierfect,  he  will  receive  at  the  end  of  the  year 
$150.tX).  If  his  bonus  amounts  to  only  $40.00,  he  will 
receive  just  an  additional  50^?  .  or  a  total  of  $60.CK). 
This  feature  provides  a  special  incentive  to  attain  a 
perfect  record  or  to  keep  the  demerits  as  low  as  possible. 

'I'wo  of  the  deduction  forms  in  use  are  illu.strated 
in  Figures  1  and  II.  These  are  made  out  in  duplicate, 
one  half  going  to  the  driver,  the  other  half  being  used 
in  tbe  record  office. 

"No  .Accident  Bonuses”  are  in  fairly  general  use. 
'I'bey  usually  provide  a  credit  of  a  certain  amount,  five, 
si.x  or  ten  dollars  a  month  from  which  deductions  are 
made  for  slight  accidents,  such  as  scratching  of  fenders 
or  vehicle  bodv.  If  a  major  accident  occurs,  the  entire 
bonus  is  forfeited.  If  two  major  accidents  occur  witbin 
one  montb,  one  .store  provides  a  forfeiture  of  the  driv¬ 
er’s  bonus  for  the  entire  quarter  of  three  months.  One 


Fig.  I — Bonus  Deduction  Form 


of  the  forms  covering  the  inspection  of  vehicles  and 
deductions  for  accidents  is  illustrated  in  Figure  III. 
This  also  is  made  out  in  duplicate,  one  half  lieing  a 
notification  to  the  driver. 

Another  store  carries  its  own  insurance,  covering 
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claims  of  every  description,  together  with  all  legal  and 
adjustment  expenses.  The  rules  governing  the  payment 
of  the  "No  Accident  Ih^nus'’  are  strictly  aclhered  to,  and 
unless  a  driver  clearly  and  definitely  earns  his  bonus, 
he  does  not  receive  any  part  of  it.  Should  a  truck  meet 
with  an  accident  and  it  be  clearly  proven  that  the  driver 
is  not  at  fault,  and  the  store  it  not  held  liable,  the  driver 
receives  his  Immuis  as  if  there  had  been  no  accident.  Hut 
if  a  driver  has  one  accident  within  si.x  m<jnths  for  which 


BONUS  MONTH  OF  ..  .  . . 

Name  _ _ _  ..  Am’t 

Credit  $ 
Chg’s  $ 
Total  $ . 

ITEMS  CHARGLO  AGAINST  BONUS 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


Fig.  II — Bonus  Deduction  Form 

he  is  definitely  responsible,  he  loses  his  entire  si.x 
months’  bonus. 

\'arious  .service  bonu.ses  are  given  simply  for  the  ])er- 
formance  of  long  periods  of  satisfactory  work.  Usually 
these  are  based  on  some  such  sliding  scale  as  1%  of  the 
yearly  wages  for  one  year’s  service.  2%  for  two  years’ 
service,  and  so  on,  with  a  maximum  of  5%.  Sometimes 
the  service  bonus  is  a  fiat  amount  having  no  relation 
to  the  year’s  wages.  In  some  cases  where  no  form  of 
bonus  system  is  in  use,  a  payment  in  the  matter  of  a 
Christmas  present  has  been  given  to  those  who  have 
been  in  service  previous  to  Thanksgiving. 

General  Efficiency  Bonu.s 

( )ne  store  maintains  a  “General  Efficiency  Bonus”, 
and  any  driver  in  the  employ  of  the  store  at  the  time 
the  bonus  is  declared  is  eligible.  The  amount  of  this 
bonus  is  $2.50  per  month.  It  is  used  as  a  means  of  en¬ 
couraging  drivers  to  increase  their  value  to  the  store  by 
increasing  their  operating  efficiency,  such  as  more  miles 
per  gallon  of  gasoline  and  oil,  better  tire  mileage  per 
tire,  and  reduced  wear  and  tear  on  the  truck..  Other 
factors,  such  as  a  good  delivery  record,  sorting  and 
routing  packages  advantageously,  accurate  handling  of 
all  C.  O.  D.  transactions,  non-deliveries  and  calls,  are 
taken  into  consideration  when  granting  this  bonus. 

{Turn  to  page  30) 


"Increase  your  • 

sales  !” 


Increasing  sales  is  the 
vital  question  upper¬ 
most  in  every  business 
man’s  mind  today. 
Many,  however,  over¬ 
look  the  importance  of 
correct  lighting. 

Correct  lighting  is  a 
soft,  snow-white  radi¬ 
ance  that  actually 
beautifies  everything  it 
falls  upon.  And  everyone  knows  that  merchan¬ 
dise  well  displayed  is  half  sold. 

The  light  thrown  by  the  Celestialite  globe 
(illustrated  above)  is  “next  to  daylight’’.  Un¬ 
der  Celestialite  your  merchandise  will  radiate 
all  of  its  beauty,  texture  and  charm.  Where- 
ever  Celestialite  has  been  properly  installed, 
increased  sales  have  followed.  Employees  work 
faster  and  more  accurately  due  to  the  absence 
of  eye  strain.  This  increase  in  efficiency  and 
the  increased  profits  from  larger  sales  mean 
that  Celestialite  really  costs  you  less  than 
nothing. 

Our  Unique  Service— FREE  ! 

We  specialize  in  store  lighting.  Many  years’ 
experience  enable  us  to  plan  lighting  installa¬ 
tion  wisely.  And  by  utilizing  our  service 
your  sales  can  be  increased.  Fill  in  the  coupon 
below  and  we  will  gladly  send  our  suggestions 
for  lighting  your  store. 


HARCOURT-  CADLEY  CO. 

LICENSED  CELESTIALITE  SPECIALISTS 
200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 


Cjentlenien : 

We  arc  interested  in  increasing  our  sales  thru  your 
service. 


Name 
Position 
l-'irni  Name 
Address 
City  . 


New  Store  .  □ 

Addition  .  □ 

Relighting  Pre¬ 
sent  store  □ 
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Twice  a  year  the  merits  of  each  driver  are  passed 
upon  by  a  committee  composed  of  the  garage  and  de¬ 
livery  sui)erintendents,  the  chief  dispatcher,  the  head  of 
the  adjustment  department,  and  one  of  the  assistant 
managers  of  the  store.  This  committee  has  before  it  a 
complete  record  of  each  route  and  vehicle,  and  lists  of 
complaints  by  customers.  The  plan  presupposes  that  a 
driver  has  earned  his  efficiency  bonus,  and  deduction 
is  made  only  when  a  member  of  the  committee  points 
out  deficiencies  and  irregularities,  and  the  whole  com¬ 
mittee  approves  of  the  deduction.  The  benefit  of  the 
doubt  is  usually  granted  to  a  driver  with  reference  to 
this  efficiency  bonus.  The  drivers  are  now  at  such  a 
degree  of  efficiency  that  most  of  them  receive  it.  Any 
infraction  of  rules  or  decrea.sed  ojierating  efficiency  im¬ 
mediately  shows  up  and  can  be  promptly  taken  up  with 
the  driver. 

Various  other  minor  bonuses  are  given,  such  as  a  tire 
bonus  or  gasoline  consumption  bonus.  These  are 
straight  grants  of  so  much  per  month  for  a  year,  for 
increasing  the  tire  mileage  above  a  certain  point,  or 
keeping  the  gasoline  consumtpion  below  certain  fixed 
limits., 

Production  Rewards 

Production  bonuses  for  exceeding  quotas  on  numbers 
of  packages  delivered  are  not  in  very  general  use.  This 
may  lie  because  of  the  difficulty  in  fairly  establishing 
the  quota  for  all  routes,  and  the  difficulty  in  making 


NO  ACCIDENT  BONUS  DEDUCTIONS 

Driver . No .  Date . 

. No .  JQ 


ONE  DOLLAR  DEDUCTIONS: 


Damafc: 

General  Appearance: 

Nickel . 

FULL  MONTHLY  BONUS  DEDUCTION  i 

Total  Daduclioo . 

laaued  by . 

Unleaa  an  appeal  ia  made  within  three  days  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Peraonnel.  it  ia  aaaumed  that  you  agree  to  thia  deduction. 


Fig.  Ill — Accident  Deduction  Form 

the  quotas  flexible  enough  to  take  care  of  the  w'ide  fluct¬ 
uations  in  the  business  of  the  store. 

( )ne  store  has  carefully  worked  out  a  (juota  for  each 
month  of  the  year.  Another  store  has  worked  it  out  by 
quarters.  In  this  latter  case,  the  following  plan  was 
used:  All  delivery  routes  were  grouped  according  to 


the  density  of  population  and  average  mileage  covered. 
The  daily  average  number  of  packages  delivered  in  each 
group  was  obtained  by  taking  the  figures  for  a  pericnl 
of  three  years  past,  and  then  computing  a  daily  quota 
for  each  quarter  of  the  year  for  each  route  in  each 
group.  The  bonus  rate  is  1  cent  for  every  package 
delivered  above  the  quota,  and  this  amount  is  credited 
equally  to  the  chauffeur  and  helper.  If  a  route  falls 
short  of  the  quota,  the  loss  is  not  carried  forward,  but 
if  this  hapjiens  several  months  in  succession,  the  quota 
is  corrected. 

In  several  stores,  the  driver’s  bonus  is  based  on  pro¬ 
duction,  the  rate  being  1  cent  per  package  delivered, 
and  2  cent  for  each  C.  O.  1).  or  "call”.  From  this 
credited  amount,  deduction  for  the  usual  demerits  are 
made.  In  these  cases  no  quota  or  fixed  minimum  of 
packages  to  be  delivered  must  be  exceeded. 

The  general  requirements  of  a  good  bonus  plan  are 
that  it  shall  stimulate  workers  to  interested  effort,  and 
share  with  them  the  results  of  their  extra  effort  or 
service.  For  his  regular  wage  the  worker  is  exj^ected 
to  accomplish  a  standard  normal  quantity  of  work  of 
good  quality.  For  accomplishment  above  this  standard, 
he  must  be  rewarded  and  the  reward  must  be  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  the  results  to  act  as  an  incentive  to  the 
w’orker. 

■  Simple  Methods  Essential 

Preliminary  to  installing  a  bonus  system,  standards 
of  performance  must  be  carefully  determined  in  order 
to  be  as  permanently  established  as  possible.  I'he  analy¬ 
sis  and  study  of  conditions  required  to  determine  these 
standards  often  result  in  changes  that  greatly  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  department. 

.\  bonus  arrangement  must  lie  simple  and  easily  un¬ 
derstood  by  all  who  participate.  It  should  lie  so  clear 
that  each  driver  or  hel^ier  can  readily  calculate  or  check 
the  amount  of  his  own  bonus. 

The  administration  of  the  plan  should  be  so  regulated 
that  all  who  want  to  lie  conscientious  and  earn  a  bonus, 
may  do  so  all  of  the  time.  There  should  be  no  period 
when  it  becomes  impossible  to  earn  a  bonus  due  to  a 
forfeiture.  A  continuous  incentive  should  be  offered. 
F'or  e.xample,  a  tardiness  Ikiiius  offers  five  dollars  for 
any  jjerfect  thirty  consecutive  days;  a  new  period  of 
thirty  days  should  begin  immediately  after  a  forfeiture 
by  tardiness.  Otherwise  the  incentive  lapses,  and  the 
employee  may  lose  interest  and  become  more  careless. 

Further  report  on  this  survey  will  be  made  at  a  later 
date.  'I'he  Retail  Delivery  Association  is  extending  the 
study  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  develop  the  liest 
features  for  use  in  delivery  departments. 


Member  Wants  to  Operate  Restaurants 
in  Stores  on  Lease  Arrangement 

A  well-established,  reputable  department  store,  a 
memlier  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (i<M)ds  Association, 
wishes  to  e.xjiand  its  field  in  the  Restaurant  business 
and  will  consider  oi>ening  restaurants  in  department 
stores  on  a  lease  liasis  or  will  take  over  restaurants 
already  established.  .\ny  memlier-store  interested  in 
this  proposition  should  communicate  with  The  Ri  l- 
i.ETix,  NRDCiA,  22S  West  34th  .‘Street,  New  York. 
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THK  LAST  WORD 

IN 

VERTICAL  TRANSPORTATION 

FOR 

DEPARIAIENT  STORES 


A  Combination  of 

OTIS  ELEVATORS 

(Department  Store  Control) 

AND 

ESCALATORS 

That  form  of  Automatic  Control  for  Elevators 
combined  with  Micro-Drive  allows  the  operator 
to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  his  passengers, 
announce  departments  on  the  floors  and  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  special  sales  and  so  on. 

Escalators  scientifically  arranged  to  supplement 
the  elevator  service  greatly  increase  travel  to  the 
upper  floors,  with  consequent  increased  sales  at 
such  points. 

FIVE  MILLION  PEOPLE  PER  DAY 

can  be  carried  on  the  new  Escalators  sold  in  the 
last  two  years  to  department  stores  scattered 
throughout  the  world. 

Otis  Elevator  Company 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities  of  the  W orld 
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Timely  Lines  on  Traffic 

By  L.  F.  Mongeo.n,  Manager,  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Group 


Economical  Packing  Will  Increase  Net  Profits 

More  Thought  Should  Be  Given  to  Lise  of  Lighter  Shipping 
Containers  and  Unit  Packing  as  Means  of  Lowering  Costs 


HOW  MANY  dollars  are  you  paying  out  unneces¬ 
sarily  to  transportation  companies  that  could  be 
saved  to  increase  your  net  profit?  How  much 
money  do  you  spend  a  year  for  labor  in  unpacking  and 
repacking  for  delivery  to  your  customer  merchandise 
that  could  have  been  unit  packed  by  a  manufacturer? 
\V  hy  not  stop  this  leakage  by  insisting  that  your  manu¬ 
facturer  use  lighter  shipping  containers  when  it  is  econ¬ 
omical  to  do  so,  and  that  he  unit  pack  such  merchandise 
as  will  lend  itself  successfully  to  that  form  of  packing. 
The  element  of  competition  which  prevails  today  among 
various  types  of  retailers  demands  that  you  exercise 
every  conceivable  economy  if  you  are  to  keep  to  the 
front. 

Lighter  Containers 

Study  carefully  the  manner  in  which  your  incoming 
shipments  from  manufacturers  and  your  outgoing  ship¬ 
ments  to  customers  are  packed.  Make  a  record  of  the 
many  shipments  you  are  receiving  in  your  store  packed 
in  heavy  wooden  cases  on  which  you  pay  transportation 
charges  to  railroad  companies,  steamshi])  lines,  express 
companies  and  various  other  transptjrtation  agencies. 
Determine  whether  these  shipments  could  have  Iteen 
made  in  corrugated  fibreboard  or  plywood  containers 
which  would  materially  reduce  your  transportation 
costs. 

To  aid  you  in  this  determination,  refer  to  vour  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  Supply  Control  Committee  (sent 
you  in  1925),  carrying  recommendations  to  end  ex¬ 
travagance  in  shipping  merchandise.  Y"ou  will  find 
listed  on  Pages  5.  6  and  7  the  classes  of  merchandise 
which  can  be  successfully  transported  in  the  economical 
container  we  are  advocating. 

Then  request  your  manufacturers  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  a  letter  to  ship  your  goods  in  either  corrugated 
fibrelxard  or  plywood  containers.  Point  out  to  the 
manufacturer  that  his  method  of  shipping  is  costing 
you  more  money  than  it  should.  Sell  him  the  idea  of 
cooperating  with  you  in  ending  this  wasteful  method. 
Another  way  of  signifving  to  the  manufacturer  that 
you  wish  your  merchandise  shipped  in  lighter  containers 
is  to  attach  to  your  orders  a  label  requesting  such 
form  of  container.  The  letter  method,  however,  is  more 
effective. 

You  no  doubt  will  find  in  many  instances  that  the 
weight  of  the  container  equals  the  weight  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  it  contains.  It  will  be  surprising  to  you  to 
know  the  amount  of  money  it  is  costing  you  to  trans¬ 
port  this  uneconomical  container  from  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  plant  to  your  store.  The  further  removed  you  are 


from  your  various  sources  of  supply,  the  higher  the 
cost  of  excessively  heavy  containers  and  the  greater 
the  saving  you  will  be  al)le  to  effect  by  thinking  through 
on  this  problem. 

Unit  Packing 

Unit  packing  consists  of  the  packaging  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  his  product  in  units  as  purchased  by  your 
customer.  When  the  shipment  arrives  in  your  store 
it  is  not  o])ened,  but  simply  warehoused  anti  sold  from 
sample.  The  advantages  of  this  method  of  packing  are : 

1.  The  container  is  ecotiomical,  in  that  it  is  li^ht  and 
carries  your  merchandise  safely. 

2.  Eliminates  unpackiiiK  upon  arrival  in  your  store. 

3.  Eliminates  repacking  for  delivery  to  your  customer. 

4.  By  reducing  handling  to  a  minimum,  it  also  reduces 
markdowns  due  to  breakage,  scratching,  shipping, 
etc. 

Through  a  questionnaire  we  have  developed  that 
137  specific  items  are  being  received  unit  packed  by  our 
members.  Some  stores  are  receiving  very  few  articles 
unit  packed,  whereas  other  stores  are  receiving  a  con¬ 
siderable  number.  This  proves  that  manufacturers  are 
unit  packing  for  some  retailers  but  not  for  others.  Our 
office  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  you  with  a  complete 
list  of  the  articles  now  being  unit  packed. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  make  a  slight  jiackaging  charge  when  the 
cost  of  unit  packing  means  additional  expense  to  him. 
In  instances  of  this  kind,  balance  this  extra  charge 
against  your  labor  cost  of  unpacking  and  repacking, 
plus  cost  of  packing  supplies  that  are  used. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Traffic,  Receiving 
and  Marking  Group  has  been  successful  in  getting  some 
manufacturers  to  unit  pack  and  use  lighter  containers. 
We  need  your  cooperation  and  support  in  this  work. 
You  can  help  us  by  doing  the  things  we  have  outlined. 

You  are  invited  to  attend  the  sessions  of  our  Group 
on  Wednesday,  February  8th,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  when  the  whole  day  will  be  given 
over  to  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  problem. 


Wants  Credit  Authorization  Cabinets 

A  member-store  in  northern  New  York  is  in  the 
market  for  some  credit  authoriation  cabinets  and  cards, 
similar  to  the  Kardex  No.  .A513433.  If  any  of  our 
members  have  such  material  for  sale,  they  should  notify 
The  Bulletin',  NRDGA.  225  West  34th  Street.  New 
York,  and  their  offer  will  be  sent  to  this  store  at  once. 
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On  Reducing  Overheau 

It  was  an  accepted  belief  that  there  could  be  no  tremen¬ 
dous  savings  on  paper  bags  and  envelopes.  ‘  This  theory 
was  exploded  by  a  fact. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  now  saving  two  stores,  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  association,  an  average  of  almost  ^10,000  a 
year  each.  We  can  do  this  only  because  our  long  exper¬ 
ience  in  this  line  has  taught  us  to  furnish  just  the  bags 
you  need — at  the  lowest  prices. 


We  will  be  pleased  to  cooperate  with  you.  It  means 
reduced  cost  on  your  overhead — and  bigger  net  profit. 


President 


EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO.,  inc 

Manufacturers 

Serrated  Edge  Notion  Bags  Die-Cut  Envelopes 

Millinery  Bags  Record  Delivery  Envelopes 

Mills 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


fVe  Have  Grown  Because  We  Have  Served 


SCHOLES,  MESEROLE  &  BOGART  STS,, 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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Retail  Sales  in  1927  Showed  Slight  Increase  Over  1926 


p^ETAIL  sales  in  1927,  according  to  the  Flash  ReiK)rt 
compiled  by  the  Controllers’  Congress,  made  an 
average  increase  of  1.8%  t)ver  the  previous  year.  The 
rei)ort  was  completed  just  as  Thk  Hullktin  went  to 
press,  so  it  will  be  iK)ssible  only  to  give  a  short  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  outstanding  findings  in  this  issue.  The 
full  rej)ort  will  be  published  in  the  February  issue. 

The  Flash  Report  is  based  on  information  from  318 
carefully  selected,  representative  stores  and  is  lased  on 
a  total  .sales  volume  of  $700,000,000  in  1927.  It  repre¬ 
sents  all  sections  of  the  country  and  includes  the  figures 
of  stores  of  all  sizes. 

In  view  of  the  expectation  that  retailers  would  do 
w'ell  to  hold  their  own  in  1927,  the  following  figures 
by  Federal  Reserve  Districts .  are  jiarticularly  interest¬ 
ing  ( 100%  represents  the  volume  of  sales  in  1926)  ; 


Districts  Large  Stores  Smaller  Stores 

1. 

New  England 

98.6 

100.2 

2. 

New  York  State 

100.2 

101.3 

New  York 

- 

Metropolitan  District 

101.9 

97. 

.t. 

Philadelphia 

101.6 

%.5 

4. 

Cleveland 

101.1 

%.5 

Richmond 

100.5 

118.5 

I). 

Atlanta  (except  Florida) 

108. 

104. 

Florida  (all  stores) 

58.5 

7. 

Chicago 

105.3 

•19.4 

8. 

St.  Louis 

102.7 

105.3 

9. 

Minneapolis  (all  stores) 

W. 

10. 

Kansas  City 

103. 

98.6 

11. 

Dallas 

103.5 

96. 

12. 

Pacific  Coast 

104. 

1(K).2 

Eastern  Canada  (all  stores) 

108. 

Total  Country — All  Stores- 

-101. 76%. 

The 

departments  which  were 

reported  as 

making 

substantial  sales  increases  over  the  preceding  year  fol¬ 


low  (the  number  following  each  department  indicates 
the  number  of  Federal  Reserve  Districts  mentioning 
that  department)  :  Jewelry  (11)  ;  Hosiery  (10)  ;  Base- 
inent  Ready  to  Wear  ( 7 )  :  Small  Leather  Goods  and 
(6  each  )  ;  Children’s  W’ear,  Underwear  and 
Infants’  ear  (5  each);  Men’s  Furnishings  and  SjK)rts 
Wear  (3  each)  ;  Women’s  Coats,  China  and  Glassware, 
Art  Needlework,  Shoes,  Draperies  and  Women’s 
Dres.ses  (2  each)  :  Misses’  Dresses,  Furniture,  Gifts, 
Floor  Coverings,  Neckwear  and  Furs  (1  each). 

The  departments  which  were  rejiorted  as  making  sig¬ 
nificant  decreases  in  sales  from  the  records  of  1926 
were  (the  number  following  each  department  indicates 
the  number  of  Federal  Reserve  Districts  mentioning 
that  department)  ;  All  Piece  Goods  Departments  (3)  ; 
All  Piece  Goods  Departments  except  Domestics  (4)  ; 

•  Vll  Piece  Goods  Departments  except  Linens  (2)  ;  .Ml 
Piece  Goods  De])artments  e.xcept  Woolens  ( 1  )  ;  Milli¬ 
nery  (9)  ;  Men’s  Clothing  (7)  :  Furs  (6)  :  Furniture. 
Floor  Coverings  and  Shoes.  (5);  Blankets  (4);  Rib- 
1)onSi  Neckwear.  Gloves,  and  Dra))eries  (3)  ;  Boys’ 
W’ear.  W’omen’s  Dresses  and  Laces  (2)  ;  W’ omen’s 
Coats,  Corsets.  Cotton  Goods.  .Xrt  Needlework.  W’ool- 
ens.  Luggage  and  Toys  (1). 

It  will  l)e  noted  that  certain  departments  are  mention¬ 
ed  in  l)oth  the  gain  and  loss  columns.  This  means,  of 
cotirse.  that  they  did  unusually  well  in  some  districts 
and  badly  in  others.  In  the  February  issue  the  depart¬ 
mental  re(X)rt  will  be  published  by  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 
tricts  to  indicate  where  good  and  bad  results  were  at¬ 
tained. 

The  complete  report  contains  a  large  number  of 
comments  from  members  regarding  their  records  in 
1927  and  what  their  plans  are  for  1928.  This  material 
will  be  included  in  the  February  issue  with  other  detail 
contained  in  the  report. 


Three  Prizes  in  1928  Contest  for  Assistant  Controllers 


'PHREE  hundred  men  and  women  employed  in  any 

of  the  Controller’s  departments  of  member  stores  are 
wanted  to  compete  for  three  cash  prizes  now  being 
offered  by  the  Controllers’  Congress,  for  articles  on 
subjects  of  interest  to  controllers. 

The  first  prize  of  $100.00  is  donated  hy  Ernest  Katz. 
Controller  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  I^st 
year  the  article  entitled  "Stock-Sales  Ratios”  by  C.  C. 
Kaskell,  Controller  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  D.  G.  Co. 
won  the  prize.  He  immediately  donated  it  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  a  second  prize  of  $60.00  and  a  third 
prize  of  $40.00  for  this  year’s  contest.  The  article  was 
published  in  The  Bulletin  of  June,  1927,  and  created 
great  interest.  Similar  articles  along  original  lines,  or 
reports  of  research  on  controversial  subjects,  or  a  well- 
written,  simple  system  for  conducting  any  piece  of  work 
more  easily  or  more  cheaply  than  it  is  customarily  con¬ 
ducted,  are  typical  of  the  material  which  the  sponsors 
hope  that  the  contest  will  produce. 

The  following  subjects  are  given  merely  as  illustra¬ 
tions  of  controversial  subjects  which  might  form  the 
basis  of  interesting  articles,  although  the  committee 
asks  that  these  particular  subjects  be  not  used  as  the 


committee  desires  the  participant  to  be  original  in  his 
thinking : 

“Actual  Cash  Discounts  vs.  Loaded  Discounts — 
Which  Produces  the  Most  Net  Profit?” 

"Should  Alteration  Sales  (Income)  Be  Handled  as 
Sales  or  as  Contra  to  Expense  of  Alterations  ?” 

"Should  PMs  Be  Classed  as  Competition  or  as  Ad¬ 
ditional  Markdowns?” 

"Slow-moving  Merchandise  May  be  Moved  by  a 
Markdown  or  by  Excessive  Advertising.  Is  There 
Justification  for  Treating  One  as  Cost  of  Sales  and 
the  Other  as  Expense?” 

“WTiat  Are  the  Different  Methods  of  Compensating 
Employees  in  Non-.selling  Departments,  and  Which  Is 
the  Best  for  any  Particular  Department?” 

"Should  Distance  from  Market  Influence  a  Store  in 
Its  Choice  between  Ledgers  and  Vouchers  for  Accounts 
Payable?” 

There  are  a  number  of  similar  subjects  which  might 
be  used. 

The  simple  conditions  of  the  contest  have  been  given 
out  before,  but  are  repeated  below.  All  papers  must  be 
in  the  Nctv  York  office  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  be- 
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introducing  another  change — 

an  extraordinary  innovation  for  department  stores ! 

the  coxhead  lithographic 
reproducing  press 

a  startling . . .  magiclike  printing  process . . . 

new . . .  simple  . . .  inexpensive  . . . 

an  office  appliance  . . .  requires  no  expert ... 

yet  a  complete  lithographic  printing  plant 

for  exact  reproductions ... 

prints  on  anything  from  cloth  or  tissue  paper 

to  beaver  board . . .  one  or  many  colors ... 

new  possibilities  for  art  signs . .  announcements . . 

facsimile  letters  . .  forms  . .  charts  . .  plans . . 

and  another  thing . 

copies  ready  30  minutes  after  starting . . . 
saves  50^  to  90^  of  printing  costs 

model  1-9x1441950  .  .  .  model  2-15x20-$5300  .  .  .  model  3-20x28-$7200. 

prices  include  complete  equipment  .  .  .  installation  .  .  .  training. 

the  model  2  which  will  be  demonstrated  at  the  convention  is  the  size  installed  by  ..  . 

oAbraham  &  Straus  and  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank 

there  will  also  be  the  usual  demonstration 

mercedes  electrical  calculation 

ralph  c  coxhead  corporation 

fifty-third  floor  .  .  'woolworth  building  .  .  ne^  york  city 
Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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fore  March  first.  I  hey  will  he  judged  by  the  Committee  pasting  them  to  the  manuscript.  Indicate  on  the  first 
soon  thereafter  and  accejitahle  pajiers  will  he  published,  sheet  the  approximate  number  of  words.  1  Mease  have 
The  awards  will  he  announced  at  the  May,  1928.  Con-  manuscript  typewritten,  on  one  side  of  jiajier  only,  using 
vention  of  the  Congress  at  Boston.  x  11  sheets. 

Contributions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Prize  Con-  If  you  have  never  tried  your  hand  at  writing  here  is 

test  Committee,  Controllers’  Congress,  225  West  34th  your  chance  to  break  in  to  a  new  and  interesting  creative 

Street,  New  York.  Note  on  each  sheet  of  manuscript  field  and  to  give  your  fellow  worker  your  ideas  on  the 

the  chosen  title,  sheet  number  and  the  name  of  the  con-  way  you  do  a  particular  job.  Then  too  there  is  a  reward 

tributor.  Label  all  exhibits  and  give  them  a  numerical  for  the  three  best  papers, 
sequence,  calling  for  them  in  the  manuscript  but  not  Remember  the  closing  date,  March  1,  1928. 


Many  Stores  Are  Using  Service  of  Bureau  of  Costume  Art 


NEW  Bureau  of  Costume  Art,  as  announced  in 

the  December  Bulletin,  is  assisting  stores  in  build¬ 
ing  service  departments  around  their  piece  goods  divi¬ 
sions  and  is  carrying  on  other  forms  of  research  de¬ 
velopment  and  promotional  work  designed  to  assist  in 
the  merchandising  and  promotion  of  piece  goods. 

Although  this  new  Bureau  made  its  first  l)ow  to  the 
Association’s  membership  only  a  month  ago,  its  invita¬ 
tion  to  stores  to  seek  its  assistance  in  their  piece  goods 
problems  has  met  with  immediate  and  gratifying  re¬ 
sponse.  This  has  been  in  the  form  of  letters  of  inquiry, 
telephone  messages  through  New  York  resident  offices 
and  visits  from  representatives  of  stores. 

Stores  in  all  parts  of  the  country  already  have  sent 
for  the  new  Bureau’s  first  publication,  “A  Short  Manual 
of  the  Costume  Art  Program  for  the  Merchandising 
and  Promotion  of  Piece  Goods”,  which  is  just  off  the 
press.  This  Manual  or  hand  book,  in  the  preparation 
of  which  the  Bureau  has  had  the  cooperation  of  Peter 
V.  Bouterse  and  Mabel  A.  Tiffany  of  L.  Baml)erger 
&  Company,  as  well  as  many  others  who  have  been 
studying  piece  goods  promotion,  should  prove  a  most 
useful  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  piece  goods  buyer,  the 
merchandise  man  and  others  interested  in  this  subject. 

The  Manual  completely  covers  such  methods  as  are 
included  in  the  Bamberger  Institute  and  other  progres¬ 
sive  programs,  to  which  fresh  attention  has  been  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  inauguration  of  a  similar  program  at 
Lord  and  Taylor  on  January  9th.  A  copy  of  the  Manual 
will  be  sent  to  members  of  the  NRDG.V  free. 

From  present  indications  there  will  be  wide  interest 
and  a  large  attendance  at  the  special  convention  meeting 
which  has  been  announced,  to  be  held  on  Thursday 
morning,  February  9th,  1928.  Several  leaders  in  the 
retailing  of  piece  goods  will  speak  at  this  meeting  but 
the  feature  will  be  a  general  and  open  discussitjn  of 
new  methods,  particularly  those  covered  by  the  Manual 
alx)ve  described. 

As  an  expression  of  their  active  interest  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Costume  Art  movement  of  which  this  Bureau  is 
an  outgrowth.  Professor  Charles  R.  Richards  of  the 
General  Education  Board  and  well  known  author  of 
the  book,  “Art  in  Industry”.  Mr.  Frederick  Howe  of 
Pratt  Institute  and  several  other  leaders  in  art.  educa¬ 
tion  and  merchandising  are  cooperating  with  the  new 
Bureau  in.  setting  up  a  special  training  course  for  women 
sent  by  department  stores  or  for  those  seeking  store 
positions  in  charge  of  piece  goods  service  programs. 

Although  the  exact  details  of  this  course  including 
the  date  on  which  it  will  start,  cannot  be  announced 
until  about  February  1st.  it  is  already  evident  that  the 


Bureau  of  Costume  Art  is  to  have  the  full  cooperation 
of  such  institutions  as  Pratt  Institute,  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art  in  the  fields  of  art  and  education 
and  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Company  and  others  who  have 
been  most  progressive  in  piece  goods  merchandising 
and  promotion. 

According  to  present  plans,  persons  taking  this  in¬ 
tensive  training  course  will  be  given  practical  work  in 
the  above  institutions  under  the  direction  of  outstand¬ 
ing  members  of  their  respective  staffs. 

The  new  Bureau  is  in  a  position  to  send  competent 
rejiresentatives  to  a  limited  number  of  stores  which 
desire  aid  in  planning  and  organizing  service  depart¬ 
ments  around  their  piece  goods  divisions.  For  this 
service  a  moderate  charge  is  made  to  cover  the  expense 
of  sending  the  Bureau’s  trained  representatives  to  the 
store.  Stores  desiring  this  service  should  advise  us. 

Having  been  engaged  in  finding,  and  interviewing 
women  who  are  qualified  jiersonally  as  well  as  by 
previous  training  and  experience  to  conduct  piece  goods 
service  programs,  the  new  Bureau  is  in  a  position  to 
assist  stores  which  are  looking  for  women  of  this  type. 
Incidentally  the  Bureau  uses  the  term  "Consulting 
Costume  Artist”  to  describe  this  type  of  employee  but 
recommends  that  such  a  term  as  "Consulting  Dress¬ 
maker”  or  ".\dvisory  Dressmaker”  be  used  in  the  store 
until  the  person  covered  by  the  term  has  proven  to  be  an 
outstanding  success  and  entitled  to  be  known  as  a  “Con¬ 
sulting  Costume  Artist.” 

In  connection  with  the  above  work  the  new  Bureau 
has  develojied  a  special  "score  card”  for  use  in  record¬ 
ing  and  comparing  the  qualifications  of  applicants.  This 
score  card  has  met  with  the  immediate  approval  of  sev¬ 
eral  well  qualified  judges  who  join  with  the  Bureau 
in  recommending  its  use.  It  is  jirinted  as  a  part  of  the 
new  Manual  described  above. 

Piece  Goods  buyers  and  others  interested  in  progres¬ 
sive  methods  as  applied  to  jiiece  goods  merchandising 
and  promotion  are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with 
and  visit  the  new  Bureau  of  Costume  Art  at  the  offices 
of  the  NRDGA. 

All  Interesting  Methotl  for  Securing 
Proper  Confirmation  of  Orders 

An  interesting  method  of  insuring  confirmation  of 
orders  to  manufacturers  has  been  brought  to  our  at¬ 
tention  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  in  The  Merchan- 
msER  column  last  November.  It  comes  from  Julien 
Caheen.  Caheen  Brothers.  Inc.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

“You  might  be  interested  tt)  know  how  we  handle 
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the  coiifirmation  of  orders.  The  following  letter  is 
written  to  the  manufacturer  after  our  buyers  have 
looked  at  the  road  line  and  made  memoranda  for  future 
consideration : 

“  ‘This  is  to  advise  that  Mr.  1'.,  buyer  t)i  our  men’s 
furnishings,  looked  at  your  road  line  to<lay,  shown  by 
your  representative,  Mr.  Smith,  and  made  a  memoraii- 
tlum  of  some  numbers  which  we  might  lx;  interested 
in  later.  Should  we  lx;,  confirmation  will  follow  in 
due  time.” 

"Our  buyers  have  iron-clad  instructions  to  inspect 
every  representative  road  line,  when  humanly  possible. 
The  buyers  have  strict  instructions  to  bring  their  mem¬ 
oranda  to  the  Merchandise  Office  the  .same  day  or  day 
following.  Then  the  letter  is  written.  Failure  to  report 
to  the  Merchandise  Office  results  in  serious  consequen¬ 
ces  for  the  buyers. 

"The  method  builds  good  will  for  us  in  our  relations 
with  manufacturers  and  their  representatives.  Our  let¬ 
ter  informs  the  house  that  the  road  man  showed  his 
line,  even  though  he  did  not  receive  an  order,  l^st 
and  most  imfKirtant,  nearly  all  road  men  write  up  a 
copy  of  the  memorandum  on  their  own  order  blank, 
which  they  send  in  to  the  concern,  and  our  letter,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  keeps  the  concern  from  making  a  ship¬ 
ment  and  serves  to  make  them  realize  that  they  must 
secure  a  confirmation.” 


Make  Your  Lighting 
Sell  the  Goods 


Powerful 


Proper  lighting  is  absolutely  essential  in  order 
to  display  merchandise  to  the  best  advantage. 

Look  over  your  own  store  and  ask  yourself 
whether  your  present  lighting  system  is  helping 
to  increase  sales. 

PLANETLITES  in  your  store  will  give  it  an 
individuality  that  will  make  shopping  a  pleasure 
to  your  customers  even  on  the  darkest  days. 


What  Small-Town  Merchants  Think  About 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


fixtures  in  the  store;  you  seemed  to  lie  busier  than 
in  the  old  days  and  I  thought  that  prosperity  had 
knocked  at  your  door. 

Now  you  tell  me  about  the  different  kinds  of  com¬ 
petition  you  must  buck  in  a  way  that  would  make  me 
believe  you  and  Mother  had  reserved  your  room  at  the 
Poorhouse. 

Signs  of  Hope 

But  my  brother  and  your  son  happened  to  slip  me 
the  dope  that  your  business  in  1927  was  about  30% 
greater  than  in  1926  and  that  you  will  make  more  than 
an  average  net  profit. 

I’m  willing  to  believe  all  the  conditions  you  outlined 
exist,  but  you  seem  to  have  licked  them  and  to  have 
gone  right  on  plugging.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  you  have  done  and  are  doing  to  keep  your 
head  above  water  or  as  you  expressed  it,  “kept  Lizzie 
moving  along  Merchandise  Highway.” 

I’ve  seen  many  stores,  far  more  than  I  ever  expected 
to  look  at  when  I  worked  for  you,  and  I  have  learned 
something  from  each. 

Now  it  appears  that  there  has  been  some  one  in  my 
back  yard  who  has  been  doing  a  job  which  I’ve  over¬ 
looked.  I’m  like  the  fellow  who  could  not  see  the  woods 
for  the  trees. 

I’m  always  willing  to  learn,  even  from  my  father, 
so  let’s  have  that  additional  dope  you  spoke  of  at  the 
end  of  your  letter.  Keep  well  and  don’t  overwork. 

Your  loving, 

SON. 


PLANETLITE  WITH  CELESTIALITE  GLASS 
The  nearest  approach  to  daylight 
(Licensed  under  Gleason-Tiebout  Glass  Co.  patents) 
Ask  anyone  of  these  merchants 
what  PLANETLITE  service  has  done  for  them. 
Bonwit  Teller  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Goerke  Dept.  Store,  Newark. 

Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York. 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

Bedell  &  Co.,  Principal  Cities. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark. 

Pettis  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

_ Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Shipped  Complete  Ready  to  Install 

PLANETLITE  CO., 

■BBjfll  '  342  MADISON  AYE.,  NEW  YORK 
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EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  «»•  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us : 


ADVERTISING  ASSISTANT 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  direct  mail  advertising;  execu¬ 
tive  ability  budgeting  appropriations ;  visualizing  and  executing 
broadsides,  circulars,  booklets ;  compiling  mailing  lists ;  market 
analysis ;  purchasing  art  work,  engraving,  pr.nt.ng ;  dealer  co¬ 
operation;  sales  campaigns;  etc.  A- 1-28. 

ADVERTISING  COPYWRITER 
Advertising  woman  with  vision  and  initiative.  Experience  in 
London  and  New  York.  Continental  background  with  good 
knowledge  of  fashion  and  fashion  writing.  Has  worked  on 
fashion  papers  and  done  free  lancing.  Good  references.  Pre¬ 
fers  New  York  connection.  A-2-28. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  department  and  specialty  store 
advertising  and  has  had  prominent  mail  order  house  and  national 
advertising  agency  connections.  Accounted  a  better  than  average 
writer;  knows  the  mechanics  of  advertising,  modern  budgeting, 
etc.  Has  executive  abil.ty,  can  handle  a  large  or  a  small  staff, 
and  possesses  the  necessary  tact  to  deal  with  buyers.  Age  38. 
Prefers  location  west,  southwest,  or  far  south.  A-3-28. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Advertising  woman  seeks  position  as  advertising  manager  of 
specialty  shop,  or  assistant  to  advertising  manager  of  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Excels  as  fashionist  and  knows  merchandise.  Has 
made  a  reputation  writing  fashion  and  sales  copy.  Eight  years 
experience — five  with  well  known  New  York  stores  and  shops. 
Prior  to  that  held  important  staff  positions  on  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Thorough  knowledge  of  layout,  typography,  art  di¬ 
rection.  Free  for  new  connection  after  January  1st.  A-4-28. 

ADVERTISING  WOMAN 

College  graduate,  with  special  training  in  all  kinds  of  writing. 
Six  and  a  half  year’s  experience  in  orginatng  clever  feature 
column,  fashion,  and  institutional  copy,  as  well  as  in  planning 
successful  general  merchandise  advertising  and  special  sales 
promotions,  in  medium  size  middle  west  and  southern  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Desires  to  sever  present  connection  for  larger 
opportunity.  A-5-28. 

BUYER-FLOOR  COVERINGS 
Has  been  buyer  of  the  carpet,  linoleum,  oriental  and  domestic 
rug  departments  for  past  eleven  years.  Acted  as  assistant  for 
six  years  and  salesman  for  two.  Fully  competent  to  manage 
these  departments.  From  long  experience  in  department  store 
merchandising  can  also  qualify  in  other  lines.  A-6-28. 

BUYER-PIECE  GOODS 

Long  experience  in  buying  for  and  merchandising  piece  goods 
departments.  Complete  knowledge  of  fabrics,  sources  of  supply 
and  stock  control.  Good  credentials  from  former  employers. 
Married.  Excellent  health.  A-7-28. 

CONTROLLER 

For  past  two  years  Controller  of  medium  size  store  in  middle 
west.  Made  available  through  merger  of  this  store  w’th  another 
and  dominating  organization.  Two  previous  connections  with 


well  known  eastern  stores.  Background  includes  excellent  bank¬ 
ing  experience.  High  grade  references.  Age  37.  A-8-28. 

CONTROLLER,  or  GENL.  SUPT. 

Department  store  executive,  thoroughly  experienced  and  quali¬ 
fied,  is  voluntarily  resigning  his  position  as  General  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  one  of  America’s  good  stores  and  is  available  now 
as  Controller  or  General  Superintendent.  He  feels  that  he  is 
well  worth  $6500.00  to  some  live  store.  American;  married; 
37  years  of  age.  Write  for  particulars.  A-9-28. 

EXECUTIVE 

Twenty-eight  years’  experience  in  department  store  work. 
Entirely  familiar  with  modern  merchandising  methods  including 
sales  promotion,  budget  control  of  stock  and  expenses.  Has 
operated  with  unit  control  system.  Conversant  with  all  phases 
of  store  superintendency  including  expense  control,  personnel, 
customers’  service,  maintenance  and  delivery.  Preference  for 
Pacific  Coast  opportunity.  A-10-28. 

IMPORT  MANAGER 

Long  experience  with  large,  progressive  store  during  which 
period  he  assisted  in  developing  and  organizing  purchasing 
offices  in  ten  different  foreign  countries.  Executive  manager  of 
all  import  operations  and  is  recognized  authority  on  import 
merchandising  problems  such  as  sources  of  supply,  customs 
laws  and  regulations,  foreign  finance,  rail  and  steamship  regu¬ 
lations,  judge  of  merchandise  values,  etc.  etc.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  including  latest  employer.  A-11-28. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  retail 
merchant  recently  de¬ 
clared  that  all  clerks 
could  be  divided  into 
two  classes;  “What- 
elsers”  and  Salesmen. 

The  “what-elser”  has 
the  right  idea,  of  course 
— he  wants  to  increase 
the  average  sale.  But 
howoften  that  crude 
question  “What  else?” 
has  just  the  opposite  effect! 

I  The  trained  modern  salesman  works  differently. 
He  knows  the  power  of  association.  Cabbages  and 
— not  kings  but  corned  beef.  Hammers  and  nails. 
Collars  and  cuff  links.  Every  item  in  your  stock 
suggests  a  dozen  others,  half  of  which  the  customer 
may  really  want  in  addition  to  the  thing  he  came 
to  purchase. 

Modem  Merchandising 

This  principle  of  association  can  be  applied  not 
merely  to  the  salesman’s  handling  of  the  customer, 
but  to  every  form  of  retailing.  It  is  one  of  a  score 


of  methods  of  increasing 
the  average  sale  dis¬ 
cussed  in  “Modern  Mer¬ 
chandising,”  the  new 
Course  and  Service  of 
the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute. 

Leading  authorities  in 
every  field  of  retailing 
have  collaborated  in 
the  preparation  of  this 
Course  which  offers 
not  merely  proven  principles  but  concrete  advice 
and  help  on  every  problem  of  modern  store  man¬ 
agement. 

Every  retailer  who  knows  that  each  department 
must  be  run  along  the  most  scientific  and  advanced 
lines  if  his  establishment  is  to  meet  competition 
and  grow  will  profit  from  this  Course  and  Service. 

“Progress  and  Profits,”  an  unusual  booklet,  tells 
the  whole  story  and  shows  how  this  digest  of 
methods  and  principles  covering  every  branch  of 
retailing  will  help  you  make  more  profits  now. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  a  complimentary  copy. 
Simply  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon. 


] 


Among  the  authors  of  the  New  Modem  Merchandising  Course  are  the  following  men: 


Frederick.  D.  Corley, Vice-President 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Companv,  in 
charge  of  Retail  Merchandising. 
Dr.  PAULH.NysTROM,Vice-President, 
in  charge  of  Merchandimg,  Con- 
golcum-Nairn  Company,  and  for 
six  years  Director  of  the  Associated 
Merchandising  Corporation 
Dr.  Lee  Galloway,  First  Director  of 
the  School  of  Retailing,  New  York 
University ;  a  well  known  authority 
on  Store  Management 


EIocar  J.  Kaufman'N,  President  of 
Kaufmann’s  Department  Stores, 
Pittsburgh 

J.  C.  Penney,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
J.  C.  Penney  Company 
Joseph  Chapman,  President,  L.  S. 

Donaldson  Company,  Minneapolis 
Percy  H.  Johnston, President,  Chem¬ 
ical  National  Bank  of  New  York 
John  Block,  Kirby,  Block  &  Fischer, 
Resident  Buyers 

Col.  David  May,  Chairman  of  tin 
Board,  May  Department  Stores 


W.  T.  Grant,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
W.  T.  Grant  Company 
Clayton  Potter,  President,  United 
States  Stores 

Amos  Parrish,  Director,  Amos  Par¬ 
rish  &  Company,  Store  Counselors 
William  N.  Taft,  Editor,  Retail 
Ledger 

Sheldon  R.  Coons,  Executive  Vice- 
President,  Gimbel  Bros., New  York 
John  B.  Garver,  The  Garver  Bros. 

Company,  Strasburg,  Ohio 
— and  many  others. 


In  Canada,  address  the  Alexasider  Hamilton 
Instttnt.,  Limued,  C.  /*.  M.  Bldg,,  Toronto 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
165  Astor  Place  New  York  City 

Please  mail  me  a  copy  of  “Progress  and 
Phifits.” 


Name . 

Position . 


Company- 
Business 
Address .... 


In  England.  67  Grtm  Kusseil  St.  London 
In  Austraua,  n  ■  Casderrath  St.,  Sydney 


Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Corporation 
Grand  Rapids,  Michiftan 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  literature  and  information  on  your  planninjt  service 
and  store  equipment. 

Name . . - . 


_ vx\ _ _ 

STORE  PLANNERS,  DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  STORE  EQUIPMENT 


GRAND  RAPIDS 

STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Succeeding; 

The  Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Company  «  Welch-Wtlmarth  Corporation 
Branch  offices  and  representatives  in  most  principal  cities 


Your  store  Fixtures  are  either  an  asset  or  a 
liability.  Either  they  speed  up  business  or 
impede  it.  Your  inventory,  therefore,  should 
consider  not  only  what  you  have  to  sell  but 
what  you  have  to  sell  it  with.  You  should  make 
a  frank  estimate  of  your  selling  machinery — the 
sales  tools  of  your  trade,  your  Store  Fixtures. 


Are  your  fixtures  up-to-date,  or  out-of-date?  Are 
they  properly  placed  for  efficient,  low  cost  sales, 
or  do  they  act  as  a  continual  drag?  Do  your  fix¬ 
tures  display  merchandise  so  that  many  sales  are 
suggested  and  made  without  the  aid  of  your 
sales  force?  Are  your  fixtures  a  selling  force  in 
themselves? 


Take  inventory,  by  asking  yourself  the  foregoing 
questions  about  your  store  fixtures.  If  you  are 
in  doubt,  consult  our  staff  of  store  planners. 
Their  services  are  extended  to  every  store,  large 
or  small.  Frankly,  there  is  no  better  business  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  world  than  modern  store  fixtures 
properly  installed.  This  becomes  evident  when 
it  is  seen  that  the  reaction  of  stores  after  proper 
planning  and  installation  of  fixtures  show  sales 
increases  reaching  75  and  even  80%.  See  to  it 
that  your  sales  machinery  is  in  good  working 
order  to  reach  your  1928  quota.  Send  coupon 
below  without  obligation. 


How  do  your 
store  fixtures  ^ 
inventory- an  asset 
or  liability  9  "  - 
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